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he United Nations Command’s denuncia- 
tion of sub-paragraph 13-D of the 1953 Ko- 
rean Armistice Agreement as a countermea- 
sure against the Korean Communist violation 


of the said agreement is a move in the right — 
direction. It has long been clamored for by 


the South Koreans whose country south of 
the armistice line was endangered by the con- 
tinuous build-up of the Communist armed 
forces in the north. But that it took place 
at this late hour should, instead of being 
regarded as weakness on the part of the United 
Nations Command, redound to the credit 
of. the allies who fought under the leader- 
ship of the United States against the Com- 
munist combination in the north, Instead of 
rushing in madly ta increase its armor to 
keep step with the Communists, which it could 
have done easily, the United Nations Com- 
mand had waited nearly four years before it 
started. to redress the imbalance created by 
the Reds, resting sure of its power to maintain 
the status quo, . That it has waited so long to 
take this action at a considerable risk to its 
forces should receive the support of all fair- 
minded ‘people of the world. It is a moral 
triumph of one who is right and knows that 
he is right and of one who will use his power 
ery only as a‘ last resort to re- 


Dulles has found it necessary to enunci- 
ate once again America’s position toward 
the Peiping regime so soon after his Canberra 
statement ‘is a welcome reminder to those 
who sympathize: with the American ‘policy. 
But at the same ‘time it‘ shows the tetrific 
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The Korean Front 


Inaction A Substantial Part of Policy 


he mere ‘fact that Secretary John Foster 


dress a wrong. 

From Panmunjom the free world should 
have learned another lesson that the Reds 
make an agreement only to break it at the 
first opportunity and that any inspection in- 
volving a Soviet satellite or a neutralist state 
is worse than useless, This lesson should be 
of some value to those who are conducting 
disarmament negotiations with the Soviet 
Union in London at the present moment. 


From the look of it, however, the imbal- 
ance will be redressed very slowly, for at 
first the new weapons will go only to the two 
American divisions stationed in Korea. It 
will probably be some time before the new 
weapons will go to the Korean troops. It is 
hoped that this will not take too long, as 
South Korea would certainly be one of the 
first places to be invaded by the Communist 
forces if there should be trouble’ elsewhere 
in the present uneasy world. For as.aggres- 
sion-minded as the Soviets are, they will nev- 
er rest until they hold complete hegemony 
over that corner of the world. ‘This consti- 
tutes an ever-present,,danger to the South 
Koreans. Therefore, they should.be given ade: 
quate means to protect themselves while there 
is time. 


the United Stat:s from her natural course. 
Objectors to the present administration poli- 
cy, trade-hungry allies, fellow travelers, neu- 


. tralists and Communists ‘all, either conscious- 
or unconsciously, have joined forces in 


pressuring the Américan. government. ‘to 
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shake the bloody hand of the Chinese Com- 
munists. 


They all find their tiie stk answers in 
Dulles’ address at San Francisco. Those who 
advocate for the United States to befriend 
the Communist’ Peiping regime conveniently 
forget what evils the latter has done and 
make it look like an injured party of Ameri-. 
ca’s tough policy. lIetythese champions of , 
the Communist cause listen to what Secretary 
Dulles says: 


“It retains power not by will of the Chi- 
nese people, but by massive, forcible repreés- 
sion, It fought the United Nations i in Korea; 
it supported the Communist war ‘in Indo- 
china; it took Tibet by force. It “fomented 
the Conimunist Huk rebellion in the Philip- 
pines: and: the: Communists’. insurrection in 
Malaya... It! does not disguise its expansionist 
‘ambitions. It. is bitterly hateful of the United 
States, which it.considers a principal obstacle 
in the way of its path of conquest.” 


This is an. answer.to.anyone who wants 
ta bring about a rapprochement between the 
United States and the Peiping regime under 
the pretense that he isa friend of: America 
or that he isa leyal citizen of the, United 
States, Under the, circumstances, such a move 
should he regarded as nothing but an attempt 
at betrayal of American interests. 


_. Those who have been trying to gain ad- 
mission for the Chinesé Communists into 
the United Nations also get a negative an- 
swer from Secretary Dulles, “Should a re- . 
gime,”” hé asks, “which in’ seven years had 
promoted five foreign or civil .wars—Korea, 
Indochina, Tibet, the Philippines, and Malaya 
—which itself has fought the United Nations 
and has been found by it to be an aggressor; 
which defies the United: Nations’ decision to 
reunify Korea, and which opénly proclaims 
its continuing purpose to use force-—should. 
that regime be given a permanent seat, with 
veto power, in the body. which under the 
Charter has ‘primary responsibility for the 
maintaining of international psace and 
curity?” The Chinese ‘Communists’ admis- 
sion’ to the United ‘Nations will; Dulles says, 
implant that august: the: seeds: of 


exchanges. with the Chinese. Communists,. 
Dulles announces his firm rejection too, for 
he sees in trading with them the possibility of 
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‘building up the Communist war potential. 


“Whatever others may do,” says he, “surely 
the United States which has heavy security 
commitments in the China area, ought not 
build up the, military power of its potential 
enemy" As td” exchange, Dulles 
says it would set a dangerous example for 
Asian countries to follow. 

ig¢im the, coyicluding remarks that 


Dulles shows his acumen and _ perfect grasp 


of the situation, for he says: “The Chinese 
people are, above all, individualists. ‘We'can 
confidently base our policies on the Assi 
tion’ that international 6f 
strict® conformity is, 'in China as elsewhere, 
a passing and not a perpetual” phase. ‘We 
owe to ourselves, our “allies and the: oChi- 
nese to do all that we can” ito: ‘Coritribute™ to 
that passing.” ‘This an important’ ‘mental 
attitude to take for those who are opposéd 
to the Communist doMination of ‘the’ world. 
Having gained power-in’a country, the Com- 
munists would naturally want legitimacy and 
permanency,, Those who are opposed to them 
should do everything in, their; power,.ta.,de- 
prive them of these important attributes. of 
a de jure government. For unless we, are, to 
concede ‘that the world is going ‘back to ‘the 
time when the law of the jungle ruled “sii 
preme, we. must believe that, Communist “as- 
cendancy which is achieved through genocide, 
slave labor and unlimited ‘ag#ression” 4nd 
exploitation of the’ ‘weak; ‘is, “ike mary 
other misfortunes of ‘the. world, a” 
phase; It'has to oo, 


Secretary Dulles has a ‘wise for 
the group that wants to’ hurry him into tak- 
ing the irrevocable step of:recognition of the 
Chinese, Communists. |, Communism. 18 
stubborn for the, wrong,” says. he, “let. .us | be 
steadfast for the right.” He is addressing 
those people who. want to prod. the American 
government into taking | ‘action. by. saying 
that some policy is better ‘thin’ ‘no’ policy: 
They fail to see that while action wiay*be°a 
factor in policy, the absence: attion: dowd 
net necessarily mean the absence of.a poliey 
The. tame that. a. cat spends, in,watching the: 
movement ofthe mouse; ig just, as important, 
as the final leap to gét its prey. Those who 
advise Uncle Sam do! something for 
a policy is to advise the cat at, its, 


intended prey, without: 


giving it’ the chance to run. away. - 
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Russia's Strategy of Denying the 
Nuclear Bomb to Others 


he United Nations Disarmament Subcom, 

mittee comprising representatives of the 
United. States, Britain, France, Canada and 
Russia has been holding meetings in London 
for quite some time and has been following 
a@ zigzag course not uncommon in all meet- 
ings where Soviet Russia.is represented. .At 
this writing hope was-raised that an) agree- 
ment might be reached because of the Rus- 
sian plan for a two-to-three-year ban on 
nuclear tests, To those who are acquainted 
with the Soviet ways of negotiation,’ the 
meré existence of such a plan means neither 
the approach of an agreement nor the fact 
that adoption of the Soviet plan would in 
any way benefit the Western powers. 


Those who think that they can talk the 
Soviet Union into disarming or can accept 
her terms of temporary suspension of nuclear 
teste err in thinking that the Soviet Union, 
like any other country, would not like to put 
_ herself in peril of total destruction by con- 
tinuing the race in nuclear weapons. Noth- 


ing is farther from the truth. Just.as democ- 


racy, people, peace and co-existence all carry 
a different meaning with the Soviets, so dis- 
armament and its related terms may have a 
different connotation with them. Before any 
talk with them is to be started, it may be 
well to ascertain what they actually mean 
hy what they say. Even then it will be 
dangerous to take their words at face value, 
for the Soviets will not hesitate to resort to 
cheating to gain their objectives. 


Whatever it is, the Soviets are the last 


people to want a ban on the use’ of nuclear: 


bombs, for the cards are all in their favor. 
They have an immense ‘territory. If they 
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could hold. the. loyalty of their 
Chinese puppets, they have the better part 
of Europe and Asia, Their, combined ter- 
ritory is so large that no. enemy can hope 
to destroy it. Theirindustries are widely 
dispersed. Their: urban populaion is not as 
concentrated ‘as‘in the Westerh! countries. 


| Thus, a nucleat bomb will do relatively less 


damage to the Soviets than to the people'in 
the West. Under these circumstances, why 
should they want to ban the nuclear bombs? 


Unless of course the banning will further 
their grand strategy of world. conquest. 
Hence, the Soviets have been following dif- 
ferent devious courses ‘with regard to the 
banning of nuclear bombs. Fifst, they wanted 
the banning of the manufacture of the bombs 
without inspection. The ‘Western powers 
were not exactly as naive as, they were 


_ thought to be and could easily see the hidden 


joker., Still the Soviets. worked. hard: on, the 
idea, plugging for the abolition of .atomic 
bombs in the vain hope that their idea would 


be adopted some day.’ 


Then they got an even better idea. They 
wanted the other countries. to stop testing. 
the bombs while they themselves held tests 
without announcement. They mobilized the 
Communists and their fellow travelers and 
neutralists in a supreme effort to. stop 
England and the United States from testing 
the bombs, They made so much noise that 
they succeeded in convincing a large num- 
ber of people that testing of the muclear: 
bombs was a crime against humanity. But 
while their propagandists were most active 
in denouncing the testingof bombs, the Soviets: 
themselves went about exploding their ow 
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secretly with smug complacency. Then when 
Britain and the United States went ahead 
with their recent testing of the bombs in 
spite of Communist propaganda against it, 
the Soviets knew they were beaten. 


Therefore, their present line calling for tem- 


porary suspension» of eating with inspection, | 


can be regarded as a changed version of their 
traditional policy of denying the bombs to 
all but themselves, _ 


Looked at. in this light,. their present 
may be motivated by one of two causes: (1) 


that they are well ahead of the West in the 
construction of the bombs and do not want 
it to catch up or (2) that they are so far 
behind the West that they need a breathing 
spell during which they can perfect the con- 
struction. of their bomb while the West, ac- 
cording: ite theit'w ishfyl thinking, would stop 
testing and perfectiae” its bombs. It. is any- 
one’s guess which one of these is the under- 
lying cause of the Soviets’ latest demarche. 
WhateVer the cause, acceptance of the SdVic} 
ptoposal will spell disaster to the West. ~* 
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are not God-fearing but are 
ghost-fearing. Their criminal conscience 
makes them see a ghost in every shadow. Mao 
‘Tse-tung’ s latest speech is nothing more than 
whistling in the dark, The specter of the 
revolution in Hungary last October haunted 
him. After comparing the reports he had 
teceived from Hungary with ‘the reports 
he had received from Tibet and even from 
areas immediately under hig nose,he realized 
that there are real. contradictions, to use his 
expression, betweeh the Gommuhists and \the 
Chinese people that may touch off a revolu- 
tion at any moment. So he decided to*pub- 
lish his speech delivered by him at the “Su- 
preme State Council” on February .27, 1957, 
entitled “Problems Relating to the Correct 
Disposition of the People’s Internal Contra- 
dictions.” It is subdivided into 12 sections 
covering the topics of (1) conflicts of two 
different natures (2) problem of suppressing 
counterrevolutionaries (3) problem of farm 
sovietization (4) problems in industry and 
trade (5) the intellectual ¢lass problem (6) 
the minority peoples problem (7) .oversall 
consideration and appropriate disposition of 
these problems (8) let all flowers: bloom; let 
hundred schools of thought contend (9) prob- 
lems relating to the few cases of disturb- 
ances (10) how to turn a bad ‘deed into ‘a 
good deed (11) economy and retrenchment 
problems and (12) the road to national in- 
dustrialization. 


| Throughout the speech the word “contra- 
dictions” occurred hundreds of times. Mao 
himself admitted that in spite of the “lead- 
ership” of the Communist party and the 


tuthless suppressions by the military and: the 
police, there are many, many contradictions 
still véry Much alive, and that there is little 
hope of liquidating them all in the future. 
He listed two kinds of contradiction: (1) in- 
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Mao's Whistling inthe Dark 


ternal contradictions among the people and 
contradictions between ‘the people and the 
enemy. In contradictions among the people, 
there are those in the working class; those 
among the farmers; those among the intel- 
lectuals, the workers, and the farmers; those 
between the workers and the other classes of 
laborers and. the capitalists; those among the 
capitalists, etc. ete. As an Expert twister of 
facts, he divided these tomtradictions into 
internal conflicts among*.the people, which 


said can be smooth®@) and conflicts be- 


tween the peofile, which should be elimi- 
nated by liquidating the enemy. Whatever 
guise he might assume, the plain fact is that 
apposition to his regime is strong and can 


-be found in every class of people. 


The main purpose of Mao’s specch is to 
make false promises of reform to the people 
in the hope of ferretting out hidden sources 
of discontent. He promised that “all flowers 
should be allowed to bloom and all schools 
ef thought should, be, allowed to contend.” 
Innocents would think that a chance had 
come for them to speak their mind, and many 
of them spoke bitterly against the cruelty 
and bureaucracy of the Communists. What 
these foolhardy people said were of course 
good data material to the secret police for 
their next roundup of counterrevolutionaries, 
It is not known which part of Mao’s original 
speech had been revised before it was pubs 
lished. But it:is quite certaiff that the six se- 
vere conditions, contained in the published 
version, under which the people were allowed 
to “bloom” and to “contend” had been added 
to it afterwards because, had it not been so, 
not so many of these critics would have 
dared to do what they*have done. Mao’s 


trick was to lure the “peoplé with promises 


of leniency, and to condemn them by some 
other means, 
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Those who think that there are indica- 
tions in Mao’s speech that Communist ideo- 


logy is undergoing a tadical change and that 
Chinese Communists may veer away” from 


the USSR will be disappointed. For nothing 
is further from the truth. Even a study of 


Mao’s words according to their face value will 


show that the Chinese Communists approve 
‘USSR tactics in suppressing the Hungarian 
revolution, are servilely grateful to the Rus- 
sians for, what little’ assistance they have got 
from them and. are implicitly ‘inclined _to- 
wards the Russians for future guidance in 
their national industrialization programs. 
It. cam now be predicted that the future 
of all the minor “democratic” parties on. the 
mainland is doomed, Mao specifically laid 
down that all flowers may bloom, and, all 
schools may contend only under six conditions, 
the most. important ones of which,are that 
all must follow the road of socialism and 
that: all must follow the leadership of “the 
Communist Party. As events have since de- 
veloped, some of the “democratic” leaders, 
such as Chang Pao-chun, Io Lung-chi and 
Chang Nai-chi, are already under fire ‘and 


t 


it is only a matter of days when, they will 
be liquidated and their parties dispersed or 


‘labsotbed), Mao’s\speech also shows that 


slaughter of innocent‘people will be revived 
and will continue as long as the Communists 
rule. 

If the people HS so Iron Curtain 
want to, know, thereal. conditions on the 


mainland and the. real f eelings of the Chi-. 
nese people toward Communist rule, they 
need oily’ listen ‘to what ‘Ko Pei¥chi, a lec- 


turer of the People’s University in Peiping 


‘said. in response to the Commutist ‘calf for 
criticism. In’ blunt’ words Ko said, “China 
“belongs to’ its 600° niillion ‘people 
‘counterreyolutionaries; it does not belong’ td 
‘the Communist Party. Profiteets are party 


members ‘and cadres who before wore worn-out 


‘shoes but now ride in ‘limousines and ‘wear 


woolen uniforms. . The people want to over- 
throw ‘thé’ Communist Party and fli” the 


‘Communists. To kill ' and overthrow them 


cannot be called unpatriotic because the Com- 
munists no longer serve the people---If Mao 


wanted the truth, has got it. But;can bud 


stomach it? por 4 ip. badail 


A. kind-hearted: man»should not. command troops: a generous 


soul’should not have charge of 
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Soviet Russia’ in China—A Summing-Up 

at Seventy, by Chiang Kui-shek 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, New 
York, 1957. 392 pp. U.S. $5 


"Ehe publication in June of President Chi- 
ang ,Kai-shek’s Soviet Russia in China 
was a memorable event. Asa study of Com- 
apunist aims and methods, the book is a major 


contribution to the literature of the anti- 
Communist movement, on which the , future 
welfare of the Free World will to a. consider- 
able, extent.depend. It enshrines. the wisdom 
born of the experience of an, outstanding 
expert.on the subject of Communist intrigues 
and strategy. 


‘What’ influence will this new ‘book have 
tuipdn the Free World? As thé work was pub- 
lished only a little while ago, it is' too soon 
yet to say what it will do. But of one thing 
we are certain, It is sure to produce an im- 
portant effect upon the anti-Communist forces 


at work in the Free World, The fact is, in - 


the language of business, it is a book that 
will sell itself. That is to say, even without 
advertising and publicity, it will in course 
of time win the wide attention and numerous 
converts that are its due. The reason is: be- 
cause it contains a vital truth; because it 
contains a message, 
age, faced with the destruetive forces of Com- 
munist aggressions and intrigues, needs for 
its well-being. With the world-wide publicity 
and acclaim it has received, the attention 
of the Free World and of its enemies as well 
is already focussed on it. It is, therefore, 
sure to have its effects felt, and soon. 


The author's knowledge and experience 
of the Communists are first-hand and intimate. 
He has been fighting them ever since 1924. 
Their master plan, which had hitherto work- 


and’ lessons, that our 


BOOK. OF THE CENTURY 


ed so well because it was tailored to fit the 
general weakness ‘of the Free World, cals 
for. (1 coexistence and subversion, (together 
with peace talks, ‘non-aggression pacts, unit- 
ed front, etc.), before they are ready to con- 
quer and kill, ‘and (2) aggression, conquest 
and oppression (together with purges and 
massacres), when they are ready and see 
the opportunity. As the indolente and 


- gentimentalism of the Free World combine to 


produce an unholy yearning for coexistence 
and neutralism, the Communists have never 
had any real difficulty in winning their ob- 
jective of peace-talks and coexistence, when- 
ever they are in trouble and need a short, or 
long, respite to regroup their forces for a 
subsequent attack. It is a plan that had 
served the Communists well in the past and 
enabled them to seize power on the Chinese 
mainland and elsewhere. 


Against such a sinister plan, the most 
effective weapon is truth—truth about the 
Communist aim, an unalterable and immut- 
able aim to control and enslave the whole 
world; truth about the call for coexistence 
being a siren song to lull the Free World into 
sleep and prepare it for the Communist ag- 
gressions and coups to follow when the time 
is ripe; truth about the crimes and atrocities 
genocide, slave labor, etc.—the Commuists 
have : perpetrated in the name of socialism 
and democracy. It is true the Free World 
has always ‘been slow in understanding and 
absorbing truth, but eventually truth will 
prevail and make the world free. Soviet Rus- 
sia in China is all important, because it tells, 
effectively, this truth. 


What should the Free World do about 
the whining Communist demands to open 
peace talks, to disarm and coexist, and to 
trade? The democratic countries probably 
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will be unwilling to do anything drastic to 
stop the Communists and their fellow travel-_ 
lers from making such mendacious demands. 
But obviously there is need for every one in 


the Free World to be on guard againgt Gom, 7 


munist snares and ‘booby; traps,in the fe 

of invitations to negotiate and trade, or ae 
offers of aid and gifts... In his. book President 
Chiang has described graphically Com- J 
munist snares arfd. booby traps operate, and 
readers will have no difficulty in deciding 
what to do and, more important, what not 
to do, 

On one important point, a strong recom- 
mendation is made in the book.. The Free 
World, under the leadership of the United 
States, must give active support to the Libe- 
ration Movement of the enslaved peoples be- 
hind, the Iron Curtain, particularly in main- 
land China. In their attempt to reach the 
American citadel and‘ western Europe, the 
Communists are using the Chinese mainland 
as their advance base and penetrating into 
the Middle East and Southeast Asia. There- 
fore the best way to prevent a third World 
War and free the world of the Communist 
menace that threatens to enslave all hu- 
manity is to give ¢ffective support to the ef- 


forts of the Chinese people to overthrow their 


Commiunist oppressors in Peiping. In doing 
this, the Free World will be playing an act- 


_ ive role in the fight against the new ¢coloni- 


alism of Soviet Russia and m the liberation 
of enslaved peoples behing the Iron Curtain. 
The Far East is the best theater. of operations 
to strike atthe Communist octopus, because 


this is where Soviet Russian troops will not . 


intervene, and where the Communist octopus 
ean be emasculated and later destroyed with- 
out. proveking @ werld war. 

* To indolent and neutralist-minded read- 
ers of western Europe and America, this 
is very strong and unpalatable medicine in- 
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deed. -But the recommendation is a sound 
one; the only one workable under present cir- 
cumstances, and the book in which it is made 
is am important contribution to the cause of 

unkcomhall recently by Moscow and Peiping,the 
tide of Communistystyle coexistence is running 
dangerously strong, Woll-neaning but “color- 
blind” men are getting more articulate in their 
desire for negotiation and coexistence with 
Communist countries including the Chinese 
mainland, These people with a coexistenie 
mentality have simply refused to fate" thie 
question of what'wifl happen to the vast area 
comprising Korea ‘and Japan’ in the north, 
and Vietnam, Cambodia, Indonesia; Malaya, 
ete. in the south. Likewise they have ignor- 
ed the question of the large number of over- 
seas Chinese in Southeast Asia‘ and: America, 
if the puppet regime in Peiping' is admitted 
into the United Nations. ‘They just agitate 
for appeasement dnd coexistence, Inthe midst 
of all this, the publication of President Chi- 
ang’s work is serving an all important pur- 


pose—giving a much, needed) warning .gbout 


the dangers ahead and advice.on. howto, elim- 
inate the source of these dangers, cored 


‘The Communist menace affects the Free 
World as -well as the enslaved peoples: behind 
the Iron Curtain. It is'a contimuing ‘menace 
and malady which is both chronic and aéute. 
It is a cancerous ‘disease that kills its victims 
whenever the chance comes. In dealing with 
it, the Free’World must seek an ‘early, offec- 
tive and complete cure. The Free World must 
brook no delay, no- relaxation, no deviation, 
The Free World must seize ¢very opportu- 


nity to ‘strike at the ‘root of the Communist — 


octopus, and do everything’ ‘exter 
minate it. 


Z. CHANG’ 
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“American 


gr. Your Excellencies, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 
ial am yery happy. to be shile to participate 
‘this evening in the: celebration of the Amer- 
ican. Independence Day which | falls. on to- 
morrow... It .is an old Chinese custom to give 
a -birthday-warming party: to one’s friend on 
the.eve of his.birthday, The American Uni- 


versity, Club. is to, be congratulated for keep- 


ing up this old custom, and staging this fes- 
tive party, in commemoration of .the. 18lst 
anniversary . ‘of the, birth of the American 

Ais I look at ithe in of me, ] 
aware°of the honor ‘that you, Mr. 
Chairman, ,have done me by calling upon 
address,.this distinguished gathering, 
for I.am_prebably.the only Amherst graduate 
here, and,,Amherst .ig. not. regarded, in the 
Unijéed States .as one of the. big universities, 
My. jeb. this: evening. should, I, think,, rightly 
have gone to.someone who holds a degree, 
couple . of ‘degrees,. from,;such better 
known universities as Harvard; Yale, Prince: 
ten,; Columbia or, Wisconsin, which are more 
numerously, represented. here, and Princeton, 
I, notice, -has the, unique distinction, of, being 
represented by the American ‘Ambassador 
himself. It is, therefore, not without a. sense 
of diffidence that I endeavor to rise to the 
occasion: in résponse to the Chairman's re- 
quest, . 


momentous as it. seems to us today, was not 
at the time. a, world shaking event. The 


Foreign Minister Yeh's Address at 


University Club 


signers of the Declaration were more. .cau- 
tious than defiant, more pleading than de- 
nunciatory,. They sought to submit to “a can- 
-did world” certain compelling facts to prove 
_that British tyranny was unbearable, that “the 
patient sufferance” of the colonists had reach- 
ed a point beyond which they would have 
to forfeit their right to live as men, and that 
the colonies had to declare themselves: free 
and independent states only as a. last resort, 
In due deference to the established order, 
_the representatives of the thirteen colonies 
even accepted the truism “that governments 
long established should not be changed 
‘for light and transient causes” and “that all 
experience has shown that mankind_are more 


disposed to suffer than to right themselves 


by abolishing the: forms to which shay, are 
-accustomed,” 


‘As revolutionary the 
Declaration of Independence ‘shows remark: 
able circumspection, humility and reason, 
‘It reads more like a piece of practical ‘logic 
rather than a defiant challenge to the mother 
‘country. To be sure; there isa pervading note 
of moral indignation and an unmistakable 
‘resoluteness: of _purposé, but the pleadings 
and self-justifications definitely carry with 


them an appeal to the jury’s.sense of justice, 


‘This strain .of reasonableness can perhaps he 
‘best explained by.the that the. leaders 
of the Revolution were not only aware of 
the absence of ready sympathy and support 
in England but also uncertain of the’ reac- 
tions their movement would provoke on the 


Editor’ ‘Note—This i is ‘the text of ‘an ‘address delivered dy Dr. Geogge' K. C. Yeh, Minister of  Forcign: 
Affairs, before a dinner meeting ‘of the American University Club held ‘at Taipei Government Guest’ sean! 
on July 3, ‘1957, ‘to commemorate the American Independence Day. 
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European continent, To a‘ modern révolu- 
tionary, the Declaration must seem singular- 
ly lacking in high-flown ‘slogans and de- 
nunciatory rhetoric. 


I have often wondered at the mildness of 
tone of the Declaration. If.a reason isto be 
sought, it is perhaps that the early Amer 
ican revolutionaries were mostly practical» 
minded men who’ were ‘willing to accept: re- 
sponsibilities arising out of their determina 
tion to be free and independent; In other 
words, they were each and all free: agents, 
responsible for their own actions,’ This sense 
of total responsibility for one’s ‘own. action 
was an important factor in the success. of 
the American revolution, 


“These American’ patriots were also men 
reared in traditional European culture. When 
they decided to become independent of the 
Old World, they did not revolt against its 
cultural heritage, its traditions of ‘govern- 


| ment, and its systems of law. On the con- 


trary, they respected and sought to preserve 
the best ideals and qualities of the culture 
from which they had descended. 


Not only did they not break with their 
cultural past, but also there is no suggestion of 
violence and destructiveness in their Declara- 
tion of Independence, as there would inevi- 
tably be, for instance, in any Communist rev- 
olution. of today, For the leaders of the 
Revolution did not believe in the use of 
violence and intrigue to achieve political 
power, though they were prepared to accept 
the consequence of war. Thomas Jefferson, 
who drew up the Declaration, was a man of 
great imagination and integrity, His writings 
left us no doubt that he not only understood 
the’ political world at large but ‘also’ the 
weaknesses of the colonies, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, known to us today chieflf asa diplomat 
and statesman, was no less a scientist and 
aman of letters, In the opinion ‘of many 
critics he was the suprémé symbol of ‘the 


American spirit, for: he was.a man of many 


parts and he made: Such an outstanding suc- 


ess in- practically every. field of his endeav- 
ors.. _He top was not eager to see the newborn 
state, “go about; suitering, for, allianges” as ho... 


put it, until he himself was sent to France 
July 1957 


| 


on that historic. mission, | Alexander Hamilton 
was a distinguished soldier, financier, lawyer, 
and administrator, He expounded. with. equal 
passion the rights of man and the: rights. of 
property, yet he disdained the use, of force 
as the. primary instrument for the overthrow 
of an established order. 


I am not sayifig that the American revolu+ 
tionaries were dyéd-in-the-wool conservatives, 
no® do I share the patrician ideas of such 
men as John Adams, The ‘history: of the 
early settlements in America .was filled wath, 
pioneer deeds and adventures: which wogid: 
amply testify to the initiative, industry and 
resourcefulness of the colonists, Subjected 
as they ‘were’ to the - uncertainties ‘anid 
hardships of a wild: unsettled and - 
the lack of normal amenities; their “daily 
problems were mainly concerned! with’ meth-' 
ods of immediate survival’ ‘and. ‘adjustment, 
in which they | demonstrated surprising 
degree of inventive am in- 
tense individualism: But-it is 
remember that these men were more ‘than 


seized by a mere passion'to assert the ‘itide- 


pendence of the colonies; they. were, indeed, 


men’ whose ‘knowledge: the>" world: .and: 
of the conditions of the> colonies par- 
ticular had prepared thein to face the’ many 


practical problems that inevitably ‘arose | as 
a result of the independence: riovément, 


‘Walike the Chinese Revolution. of. 


achieved in a succession: of dynamic events; 
the American revolution had to face six long 


years of military. campaigns, some of which 


were fought against a bakground of, heroism 


unusual in the annals of, war, It covered a 


period of strenuous and bitter struggle 1 in the 
growth of a.. new. nationhood, whereas. the 
Chinese revolution. ‘represented, a. primary, 


change,in,the form, of government, dn a sense, 


our Revolution,.as.Dr,, Sun. Yat-sen 80 yaptly 


put. it, was never completed.. In mental, out-. 


look, we. are still undergoing the changes set. 
in motion by. the .Revolition of To, 


return to the American, ‘revolution, the: 
markable, thing about, it was. that actually, 


founded a. .new.; nation. and that ‘that, nation 


. has since steadily grown and expanded on the 
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strength of the principles set forth in the 
of. Independence. 


in 


iy was just’ saying that the early American 

orefathers ‘were practical-minded’ people who 
faced theit’ problems with mutch moré ‘sens¢ 
than sensibility, Often they more 
contérned with gathering the’ necessary 
strength and unity to cope with an imminent 
situation than with the. fine. analysis. of) in- 
essential. distinctions, ..When the. Revolution 
grew into nationhood the new American 
continent was already a land of promise.and 
opportunity for all. The acceptance of for- 
eign ideas, foreign capital andthe tolerance 
of aliens, which was: to make America “the 
melting: pot”. of the world in later years, 
were the most valuable contributions the 
‘early revolutionaries: made to American his- 
tory. Who did:General Washington pick to 
make the plan for his new capital,but Major 
Pierre .l’Enfant, a:French soldier of fortune 
who had. fought. in: American, Revolu- 
tion?:. Thé*plan fer the American capital 


made for the horse and buggy days looks. 


just.as good today as it. was some two cen- 
turies ago. Amy of you .who have. driven 
dowm Pennsylvania Avenue or done the sights 
along the Potomac: must have been impress- 
ed by: the genius: shown ‘this brilliant 
Frenchman) 


the thirteen’ coldnies’ were pre 
dominantly English, the early American rev- 
oltitiofiaries did not mind the presence of 
the’ Gérmans‘in Pennsylvania or the Dutch 
in‘New York: So'long as they contributed 
to the unity and ‘progress of the new com- 
munity, they became*an integral part of it. 
Anterican history would have-to be re-written 
if there had been ‘no‘Spaniards in California, 
no Irish in New York and’ Chicago, no 
Swedes in the Northwest and’ no French in 
Louisiana, Life in’ America would -be far 
less colorful and abundant if there were 
no Negro spirituals in the South, no cowboy 
songs in the West, no Thanksgiving tradition 
with ‘the turkey difitier, no Quakers: in 
Philadelphia, ‘nd Mormons in Utah. In 
no country in the world are the different 
foreign ‘habits’ and customs preserved and 
admired with: 80 ‘muck 80 


little public interference as they are in the 
United States... This, tolerance for the coex 
istence of different national groups which 
form: the fabric of the, American nation was 


already a feature of the, early Americag 


society, 


It has. ieeati said that the present century 
is sthe era of the common man, 
American revolution was perhaps the. most 
vital single. movement an the. eighteenth 
century which gave rise to, the, concept of 
the common man, Although the early rey; 
olutionaries, as I have said, were men of\.culy 
ture, vision,.and great. moral courage, they 
did not. accept. the idea of’ any privileged 
class in society. As we know there ,.was 4 
school of thinkers at the time who thought 
that the men, to build the new nation must 
necessarily, be “gentlemen”. But roughly 
after, 1800, particularly with the opening of 
the West, there was.no question any longer 
that the common..man had become. the 
arbiter of, his own destiny and the path 
finder of his. own empire. In point of mental 
and, physical equipment, he is above all the 
man whose surviyal,.and; prosperity must 
depend upon his,own ability to master his 
new environment. Of course, this is the 
essence of all frontier civilizations, ‘but it 
was definitely during and after the, revolu- 
tionary years in America that this tradition 
found its widest and most forceful exempli- 
fication. ‘The essential feature in the con- 
cept of the common man is the spirit of free 
enterprise and the recognition of what he 
can achieve with his own hands and his own 
mind. The typical Virginian “gentleman” 
may jook askance at the uncouth appearance 
of the Western pioneer, his lack of refine 
ment and his almost fantastic self. -confidence, 
But, once he has established himself some- 
where out. in the West and made good, there 
is nothing to prevent him from being ac- 
cepted Society, whether the Virginian 
“gentleman” likes it or not. 


if 

I also must aot forget'to mention another 
important: aspect of the American tradition 
which’ is directly traceable to the period® of 
the American’ revolution.’ It is the’ sense- of 
justice’ ‘end freedom whieh 
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permeates the spirit of the American revolu- 
tion and the subsequent expansion and growth 
of the American nation. There is a charac- 
teristic strain of moral vigor in American 


political thought which plays eyen today an |-. 


important part in\shaping American foreign’ | 
policy. .A great nation cannot exist by mere 
practical considerations of material gains, 
There have to be in its ‘spiritual armor 
certain immutable principles of morality. It 
is this moral intransigence’ which gives 
strength and power to the nation. ‘And it is 
precisely this moral toughness that will con- 
tinue to fortify and strengthen’ American 
leadership in the free world! - 


As we celebrate the American tndepend- 
ence Day here, let ‘us remember that the 
American ‘people, like ‘us Chinesé ‘or’ any 
other people, began their national life in 
primitive atid ‘humble circumstances.’ We 
Chinese are prone to regard the United States 
as a highly industrialized country, forgetting 
that at the time of the ‘Amériéan revolution 
the bulk of the population’ in the colonies 
were farmers and that when the ‘revolution- 
aries sought to justify the tevolution as the 
only means to guarantee the “unalienable 
rights” of “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness,” ‘they were thinking largely of 
such rights as ah agrarian society would have 
to .possess.:, The, principle of “no. taxation 
without representation” was derived. from a 
series.,of reyenue measures which England 
had imposed on the colonies, These measures. 
represented | a form of exploitation, which, in 
varying degrees, continues to exist im. many 
countries today, especially in agrarian Asia, 
Perhaps, the most outrageous violation of the, 
principle, of “no taxation without representa-, 
tion” is now found in, all Communist coun:, 
tries. In a Communist state, the government 
becomes naturally the only landlord and the 
question of representation in taxation does 
not arise. 
principle which the American revolutionaries 


One can -say that this simple 


had fought to uphold is the one which the 
free world as a whole is fighting for today.. 

Though we are all looking forward ecager- 
ly to the evening's program of festive amuse- 
let us forget For’ a moment the 
fate of the’ captive-pedples behind the Iron 
Curtain who are condemned to suffer the 


_ worst form of tyranny that the world has 


ever known. Were the forefathers of the 
American, Revolution to witness the tyran 
that exists behind ‘the Iron Curtain, I = 
sure they would .want to share. with us on 
this occasion our sense of anxiety and an- 
guish toward our unfortunate compatriots 
on the mainland.. The . spirit of '76 he the 
very essence of freedom, Today, as it was 
181 years ago, the “unalienable. rights” are 
still being denied to the common man in 
many places and countries. Let us. on ‘this 
occasion re-dedicate ourselves to the’ same 
task that the American revolutionaries once 
pledged to achieve for their own people in 
1776. We'who are’ fortunate’ chiough’ to have 
remained free must’ instil’ a “new meafting 
inito’ our life by renewing’ that’ ‘spirit ‘which 
motivated the early American patriots to 
resolve upon’ the hazardous but righteous 
road to freedom ‘and’ independenée: 
In closing this brief tribute to the ‘Ameri-, 
can revolution, I should like’ to end with m 
personal greetings | to all our, American friends 
here and to wish them, continued happiness, 
and prosperity. 
I should like to,remind you all that to- 
morrow will ‘also be the” Independence Day 
of the Republic of the Philippities, May we 
also extend to our friends. ‘the’ Philip- 


pittes atid their distitiguished Ambassador 


and’ his’ harming ‘wife, who havé honbdred! 
us With their presthcé; greetings” and* 
our’ best” wishes ‘on this’ 


‘[tthank you. 


» Got ying sht 
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L“ month I had my 68th birthday. I, for 
«4 on¢, have never been in favor of cel- 
ebrating birthdays, nor do I approve of the 
practice of going away on one’s birthday to 
avoid receiving ‘friends coming to offer con- 
gratulations. ’ On this particular birthday of 
mine last month, I attended office as usual, 
The same afternoon, at an official function, 
several newspapermen whom I know, heard 
that ‘it was my birthday and they asked me 
for some: comments “on the ante of lon- 
gevity: 

told them: that: in the. past, people used 
to say “Life begins at forty.” In my opinion, 
that statement is already out of date. Our 
life expectancy has increased and is increas- 
ing, as a result of scientific progress. For this 
reason, we should say instead: “Life begins 
at seventy.” In the past people used to say: 
“Since timé immemorial, ‘few have lived’ up 
to seventy” » now, in order to keep in step 
with the march of time, we should’ modify ‘it 
by saying: “Hendeforth many will live up to 
seventy.” 


"Newspaper Friends | 

Later, L was surprised to learn that what 
L told my. newspaper friends on that day be- 

_came-known far and wide. It was even re- 


ported. in some papers overseas. I understand. 


that, older people were particularly pleased 
when they read.about it. .I know. because I 
have received lettersfrom many of them all 
expressing their concurrence with my ,state- 
ment. What is the reason? 

One's life lasts only for several tens of 
years. It does seem rather short. Except an 
extremely few who are tired of living be- 


Editor's 


What Is Our Life Expéctancy? 


By Chang Chun 


cause of unhappy. things that have happen: 
ed to them and hence wish to kill them- 
selves, I can arbitrarily say that everybody 
wants to live long. 

In Chinese history, the founder of, the 
Chin Dynasty and Emperor Wu of the Han 
Dynasty both searched for the elixir of life, 
and having failed to find any in China, they 
even. sent special missions to places. overseas 
to continue looking for it.I trust you are all 
familiar with these stories. Then during the 
period of the Three Kingdoms, Tsao Meng- 
Teh, better known as Tsao Tsao, in one of 
his immortal poems, voiced the sentiments 
of people in general, when he said: “Sing 


when there is wine before you. For how long. 
can one live? Life lasts no longer than the 


morning dew, Days gone by are regrettably 
more numerous than those yet, to.come,” 


Tomorrow We Die. 


In the West, there is also the: saying: 
“Eat, drink,‘ be merry, for tomorrow we die.” 
The idea is that we must many while’ we 
can, before it is teo late. 


The general feeling is that life is “very 


short. This explains why there is so much 
interest in any discussions which have a 
bearing on the lengthening of our life span. 
For this reason I feel that it is worthwhile 
to ask: “What is our life expectancy?” This 
is the subject of my talk today. 


What is our life expectancy? According 


to. the traditional Chinese conception, the 
maximum is a hundred years. There is even 
a special term 
of a centenarian. When a child is born in 
China, a generally: acceptable present by 


Note—This is a speech made by General Chang Chun, Secretary-General of the Office: of the 


President, at the Rotary. Club luncheon meeting on June -20 at the Friends of China Club, Taipei. 
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friends and. relatives, is a golden. lock, on 
which are inscribed four Chineae characters 
“chang ming pai sui”, which, when. translit; 


erated, means: “Long life ‘up to a hundred 


years,” A customary gift at a Chinese, wed- 
ding isa, piece of red silk, om which are 


pinned four characters cut from some golden. 


foil. The characters are “pai nien hao ho,” 
which, literally translated, means “A good 
match lasting for a hundred years.” On the 
birthday of someone fairly advanced in_age, 
the most propitious gift ia a scroll on which 
the Chinese character “shou,” meaning lon- 
gevity, is written a hundred times. ~*~ 


Though living up to a hundred years 


has been the. goal, on the average . one is 
considered to have reached the Fipe ‘old age 
by. the time he is seventy, This is how the 
lament has come about: “Since time imme- 
morial few have ‘lived up to seventy.” 


Similar Sayings 


, There are similar sayings in the West. 
‘According to a prayer of Moses, the man of 
God said: “The years of our life are» three~ 


scores and ‘ten, or even bys reason inet strength, 


fourscores.” 
‘The European custom of 
ding anniversaries, is also’a good indication. 


Twenty-five years ‘is ‘known Silver’ 


Wedding, fifty years as the Golden Wed- 


ding, arid seventy-five years as the Diamond - 
Wedding. To knowledge there are 


special designations for’ wedding anniver 
saries over seventy-five years. According: *to 
the’ Chinese tradition, a man ‘ marries* ‘at 
thirty and woman at’ twenty. “The avérage 


age of people getting marriéd in China is, 


therefore, twenty-five. It has been more’ or 


less the same in the West.’ Twenty-five plus’ 
seventy-five. ‘That makes one hundred. This. 


is an indirect proof that-a hundred’ years is 
the longest one can expect to live. 


In recent’ centuries, ‘however, thanks! to 
‘progress in science,’ things have. ‘been 
changing. Man as ‘the’ highest fornt of crea: 


ture, ‘has’ benefited treméndouily- from scien-° 
tific developments. Our living’ environments ‘ 


have been very;»much better; than they used 


to, be... There, bas; heen.» marked .imprgve-- 


July. 1957. 


ment in.sanitation, and nutrition... This, has 
been. especially. the case inthe field of med- 
icine,,.All .thege,. factors contributed toward 
the increasing of; our. life SPan,.... 


Havin. said. this, one must: asks, 
ing to te = modern conception, - lis our 
life expectancy ‘after on 


“Der. Gayelord: Hauser; a well-known ings 
hutrition expert, has written a book’ 
entitled Look Youngér Live’ Longer. He said 
that generally speaking, the’ fife ‘span ‘of ‘ani- 
mals. is from six tecstvem times their age | of 
maturity, Man reaches maturity, at twenty. 
This, means he. should | he able to: ‘ive up to 
from hundred twenty, to, “One opundred. 

ast) yeas, Dr.. 
pam’ s Longevity: Association, .whieh has.a nar: 
tionwide membership of halfa million people, 
came to Taiwan. According te him, De. Furu~ 
heta, president. of: -Fokyo: Medical, College 
and a world authority, on serum, has. made 
a special study | of the. question. of inan‘s ma- 
turity, and found that man reaches maturity 
at the age. ‘of. 32, not. ‘2. This. means that ‘man’s 4 
normal life span should be: ‘160, Dr, ‘Ttogawa 
fully agreed. ‘with me begins 
at seventy.” “Recently, “Dr. ‘Edward LeRoy 
Bortz, formerly chairman bf ‘the American® 
Medical Association, was reported in an "AP* 
dispatch’ from Chicago" published’ ine Taipei 
papers on “May "15-46 ‘having ‘said that man’s: 
normal should be! from 125° te 150 years. 
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Phe! ishebe: expesté! from‘ 
countries,: whom I have. just quoted, 
rived at more or less the same conglusions from 
their separate studies, From. time, to time, 
expérts in other countries have’ tmade ‘sifvilar 
stateménts for publication, ‘This shows that” 
it ig no pure fantasy to gay that many” 3 nor.’ 
mal fife span s ‘should be. ‘much’ ‘longer thas it 
id. On’ ‘the contrary, it a “scientific ‘basis, 


What i is the average | life, “expectancy, in, 
various countries, today? I, serry do. Rot. 
have. the. latest material , on this. subject, 
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cording ‘to statistics for the years from 1948 


to 1950, life expectancy was the highest in 


Norway and the United States. In Norway 
it was 67.76 years for men and 71,68 for women: 
In the United States, it was 65.5 years for 
men and 71 years for women. Presumably the 


life expectancy in: both countries must have 


risen further since. The other day 4: friend 
of mine, just returned from the United Stat- 
es, told me that the latest: saying on this 
subject in America today is: “Life begins at 
65.” This shows it is fast catching up with 
my. contention that “Life begins at seventy.” 
Chinese Saying 

_ However, no matter whether it is 120 years, 

or 160 years, it is the life span given us by God. 


This is to say that man could live up to that 


age, but it does not mean that every man 
can necessarily reach it, There is: a Chinese 
saying: “Misfortune or fortune comes at. one’s 
own beckoning.” Whether a man.can actual- 
ly fill out his normal life span; depends on 
whether he can observe certain-rules of living. 

What are these rules of. living? General- 
ly. speaking, they come under two headings, 
namely, physical hygiene and mental hygiene. 
There, are many,schools of thought on this 


subj ject, both ancient and contemporary, Chi-. 


nese and. Western. Let me quote for you 


some of the most succinct and most pertinent 


sayings, 


‘Gheng ¥ingahuan, a 
scholar of the Sung Dynasty, said: “Talk less, , 


worry dess; and ‘eat jess. If.one: can do all 
three, immortality will be within reach. 
Wine should be abstained;from. Anger should 
be promptly controlled. Desire should be 
resolutely restrained. If one can-do all three, 


will naturally become scarce,” 


A Proper’ Division 


Tseng, Kuo-fan of the Manchu Dynasty. 


said: “The way to good health is to have a 


proper division of Jabor between the master, 


that is.the mind, and the servant, that is 
the body. Spare oneself of worry and anxiety. 
When this is done, one’s mind, that is the 
master, is at case, At the” same time, take 


frequent walfs and ‘constantly exercise one’s” 


siniews and ‘bones. “This is the way to “keép 
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the servant namely, the body, busy.” 
There was an entry in writings left ‘by 


the late Dr. Ting Fo-pao;‘a’ well-known Chi- 


nese physician. According to him, one Dr. 
Seale Harris of the United States, after having 
made a careful study of the lives of 201 cen- 
tenarians, had atrived at the conclusion that 
they shared four characteristics, namely, one, 
an ability to take things ¢asy plus a sense of 
humor; two, moderation in food; three, keep- 
ing busy; and four, adequate rést. 

One Dr, Boerhave of the Netherlands 
left at his deathbed a sealed envelope con- 
taining a secret formula for good health. 
When a rich man in England heard’ of this, 
he offered a handsome reward for the ‘sealed 
envelope, When ‘he opened it, all he found 
in it was a piece of paper, on which were 


written only a few words arranged in three” 


lines: “Keep your head cool, your feet warm, 
and your stomach not overly full.” 


- Food _And Sex 


te the. ‘Works of Mencius, Kaotau, a eons” 
temporary of Mencius, was reported. to.have 


said: “Food and sex are both matters of..na- 
tural instinct.” This is another way, of, say- 
ing. that food and sex are man’s principal 
desires. The implication is that any attempt 
at controlling them is, against human. nature. 
But if one should indulge in them,. it will 


lead, to poor health and quicken, aging pro-. 


cess. There is.a.Chinese saying: “Eat three 
mouthfuls less at.each.meal. Walk. 100, steps 


afterwards, Choose. an unattractive 
your wife, And you, will live up to.99,” This is 
the original, saying. I, notice we have’ ladies, 


here.today. Therefore, I hasten to add, for 
their benefit, thatjis, marry an. ugly man, 


and you will live up. to, 99, too, Though, this, 


sounds somewhat unrefined, it does offer a 


“useful suggestion for used health and, long 


life. 

What I have. said Ne been culled “telah 
the experiences of both Chinese and. West; 
erners who have made a specia] study of the 


subject. I believe you can cite..many more. 


such quotations. than I can... 
Ways. Of Living 
As to: myself, though’ I have “chosen” to 
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speak on this topic today, actually aside 
from quoting what othershave said to-ex- 
plain what I have in mind, I really have 
nothing of my to .offef You, But,I do 
believe I have benefitted considerably” from 
the ways of living I have described to you. 

If I must look within myself. for some- 
thing to talk about, all I can say is that in 
keeping healthy I have all along paid a great 
deal of attention to the .shythm .of living 
and.the law of adjustment,.and I have kept 
up my daily exercise. 

To keep mentally fit, I have strived not 
to be unnecessarily harassed. This is what 
Tseng Kuo-fan meant. by a “restful master 
and a hard-working servant.” 


Since the founding of the .Chinese Re- 
public, our country has undergone numerous 
‘crises. Beginning with the Revolution of 
1911, I-have undertaken numerous difficult 
tasks, Several times even my life was in 
danger. What still lies ahead of me may be 
truly described as the “remainder of a life 
that has been replete with worries and dan- 


gers.” 


To Be At Peace ; 


No matter whether things are moving 
smoothly or otherwise, I always remind my- 
self that I must learn to be. at peace no 
matter where I am, I should feel neither 
elated when things are coming my way nor 


downhearted when they are moving the other 
direction,-Even when.J am.confronted with 
an extremely difficult igsue, I try my best 


Overtonie at, without being upset by it. 


‘do I allow myself to 
be burdened down with ‘worries and anxie- 
ties. Even if one day I should find that’ my 
very life hangs in the balance I, as Chris 
tian, shall only leave my fate in the hands 
of God. 


On the question of self-improvement and 
self-discipline, sometime ago I wrote a pamphr 
let, in. which I approach the subject from 
five different angles, how to.cultivate one’s 
body; how to cultivate one’s mund,, how to 
cultivate one’s capacity for compassion, tol- 
erance and forgiveness, and how. to culti- 
vate one’s social prestige, influence and lea- 
dership, This may be described as the sum 
total of experience I have accumulated after 
several tens of years of study and work. ~~ 


I must confess I have put down in. my 
pamphlet much more than I practice my- 
self, I have brought along some copies, 
You are welcome to have them, (I must 
apologize to the non-Chinese-reading mem- 
bers of your club because the pamphlet is 
-in Chinese.) In. concluding my» talk I 
-you. all good health,..both in: body and in 
mind, and let us march together into the 
realm of Longevity, 
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Overseas Chinese Studenis 


¥ore than 770 Chinese overseas students, 
M the largest number in a single year, 
have applied for admission into schools in 
Free China this fall, according to the Over- 
seas Affairs Commission. 


Already some 5,000 Chinese overseas stu- 
dents have been studying in Free China. 


. . According to official figures, the some 770 
student applicants are coming from 13 areas 
and regions, Singapore and Malaya ranked 
first with 209 applicants, 


Of the 770 overseas students, more than 
‘400 have applied for admission to colleges for 
undergraduate studies while the rest intend 
to enter middle schools, 


«+ «Meanwhile, statistics released by the Min- 
astry of Education show an increasing num- 
der of. Chinese college graduates returning 
from abroad. The Ministry disclosed that 
the number of Chinese students who returned 
to Taiwan was 61 in 1956 as compared with 
only six in 1950 and 35 in 1955. The figures 
show a steady increase and the Ministry 
predicts further increase of the number of 
students returning in the current year. 


Cultural Relations Confab 


A one-day conference on Sino-American 
cultural relations jointly sponsored bythe 
China Institute, the China Club of Seattfé 


and the Far Eastern and Russian Institute,” 
of the University of Washington was held.on _. 


the University campus on May 18. 


Ambassador Hollington Tong flew there 
and addressed the gathering on the subject 
“What Chinese and American Cultures Can 
Give to Each Other.” 


After hearing key speeches in the morn- 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 


ing, the conference broke into three discus? 
sion groups in'the afternoon‘dealing with the 
following subjects: (1) teaching of Chinese 
culture; (2) preservation of Chinese heritage; 
and (3) training of Chinese leadership. 


The conference, presided over by Dr. Hell- 
mut Willmut Wilhelm, Chinese history and 
literature professor at the University of Wash- 
ington, was attended by more than 100 Chi- 
nese and American professors, scholars and 
students. 


In his speech at the luncheon meeting, 
Ambassador Tong dwelt on the differences 
of the Chinese and American cultural. back- 
‘grounds and said that although the Chinese 
people have much to learn from the United 
States, China has something to offer in return. 
‘Tong stressed the importance of Chinese cul- 
-tural virtues such asthe philosophy of the 
«golden. mean, the family system; filial. piety 
parents and respect, for teachers and ‘the 
-aged, which have exerted: a ¢démpelling: influ- 
ence in shaping the conduct of the young 
people in China and which might serve as 
one of the remedies for the serious juvenile 
delinquency situation in the United States. 
The State of Washington sponsored a “China 
Night” to salute Free China at a brief cere- 
mony held at the International Trade Fair 
that evening. 


Tacoma, one of the largest cities of the 


-~ State of Washington, was chosen to represent 
“the State to pay a tribute to the Chinese peo- 
“Sple. The mayor of the city presented a key 


of the City of Tacoma to Ambassador Tong 
and expressed the hope that that key might 
unlock the door to Freedom so that the Chi- 
nese people now under the Communist rule 
would regain their freedom in the near fu- 
ture. 


Accepting the key with thanks, Tong ex- 
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pressed the belief that the move undoubtedly 
symbolized an early libetation of the Chinese 


people on the mainland.- “In fact”, Tong said; 
“the Chinese people may have lost the treasure 
but still hold’ the key the treasure”, 


Another Conference 


‘The third annual table conference 
on Sino- American cultural relations, spon- 
sored by .the University of Maryland and the 
China Institute of New York, was held at 
Park College in Maryland on May. 31. with 
about 100. American and Chinese educators 


and: professional leaders in attendance, 


This year’s conference centered its atten- 


tion and discussions on ‘the general theme 


concerning new approaches to the cultural 


relations between the United States and China. 


Deliberations were divided into three: broad 
problems: first, how to revitalize the teaching 
of Chinese culture-in American schools; sec- 


‘ondly, methods and measures for propagating 


and preserving Chinese cultural heritage, and 
thirdly, problems of training Chinese leader- 
ship in relation to a re-examination of the 


long-range policy of sending Chinese students 


abroad for training. : 

The round-table conference was a  one- 
day affair lasting from 9:30 o’clock in the 
morning to 9:30 o’clock in the evening. The 


- conference was presided over by Dr. A. E. 


Zucker, Chairman of the Department of For- 
eign Languages and Literature, University 


of Maryland, and a welcoming speech was — 


delivered by University President Dr. Wilson 
Elkins, who stressed the necessity for a deeper 
‘understanding between the Chinese and Amer- 
ican peoples as a result of the recent un- 
fortunate Taipei incident. 


Overstaying Chinese: tn PI 
‘Ambassador .to the Philippines 


_Chen:Chih-mai said on June 5 that he. was 
confident that a solution would be found soon 


- to the problem posed ‘by some 2,000 overstay- 
_ ing Chinese visitors in the Philippines. 


“Fam confident’ the “problem would: be 


° résolved to the satisfaction of both the Phil- 
_ippines and China by negotiations: between 


‘Say HO 


the representatives of the two governments,” 
Chen said. 

‘Chen “pledged that his ‘government would 
facilitate the departure of any Chinese who 
on his own volition electéd to feave’the Phi- 
lippines- for Taiwan or’ any ‘other destination. 


Prior to the Chinese Ambassador's dec: 
laration, a Philippine attorney had urged the 
Philippine government to classify some 72,000 
Chinese who their visas as “polit® 
ical refugees.” 

Oscar Uy, counsellor of the Federation 
of Chinese Chambers of Commerce, said the 
transients would have the right to remain in 
the Philippines until the liberation of the 
China mainland from Communist rule. . 


-... Appearing on the radio program “Meet 
the Press,” Uy also appealed to the Filipino 
authorities to “view with compassion and 
understanding rather than hatred,, suspicion 


_and mistrust” the Chinese problem. 


Vietnam's Citizenship Issue 


Against the arbitrary decision of Vietnam 
to impose citizenship on all local-born Chi- 
nese, the Chinese government has repeatedly 
protested, The Chinese government has de- 
manded and obtained the right to repatriate 
to Free China those who refuse to become 
Vietnamese citizens, 


The Vietnamese. ordinance announced.c on 
-August 21, 1956 says: “An infant born of Chir 
nese parents in Vietnam.is Vietnamess...Chil- 
dren born in Vietnam of Chinese parents 
previous to the promulgation of this ordin- 
ance are equally of Vietnamese nationality 
with the exclusion of. criminals and those 
arrested for expulsion,” 7 

Of course, the large Chinese oumennaaaee 
_in Vietnam were stunned. Wherever he goes, 


-a Chinese considers himself Chinese to the 


.end., Living all their lives in, Vietnam, the 
-Chinese there . shave wanted to, hang on 
their, identity as,Chiness 

The Chinese migrated. to Indo-China Pah 
ing the.French occupation under. sirict con- 
trol, They paid a heavy poll tax, bus. they 
‘¢ould. leave -the.. country.. whenever. they 
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wished. They retained their Chinese nation- 
ality. 

The first Sino-French agreement prescrib- 

ing the position of Chinese in Vietnam was 
the Treaty of Tientsin of 1886. It granted 
the Chinese free entry and the right to open 
shops and engage in commercial activities 
throughout the country, 
,. The Treaty of Tientsin was followed by 
several similar agreements giving more and 
more privileges to the Chinese right down 
to the Chungking Agreement of 1946, This 
agreement provided that the Chinese in Viet- 
nam could continue with the rights, privil- 
eges, exemptions which they had traditionally 
possessed in Indochina, notably: exits and 
entries, tax regulations, acquisition and pos- 
session of property, keeping of commercial 
accounts. It also stipulated that farming, 
fishing, maritime and coastal navigation were 
open to them. 

These treaties were abrogated when the 
Vietnamese took over in 1954. 

Another move of the Vietnamese govern- 
ment at the expense of the Chinese was the 
decree banning 1] sorts of business for local 
born Chinese. Among the victims are butch- 
ers; small grocers, pawn shop owners, tex- 
tile merchants, rice-mill owners and those 
engaged in transporiation. Seven of the oc- 
cupations are no longer in Chinese hands 
and the rest will go in four months. About 
6,000 shops have closed arid 2,000 employees 
have been dismissed, a Vietnamese newspaper 
reported. 

-. The Chinese Government has offered to 
render all possible assistance to Chinese 
nationals born in Vietnam who may choose to 
return to Taiwan. It is now also negotiating 
with the Saigon administration: to seek an 
‘agreement on the transfer of their properiies. 
~~ Sourcés here said that unless the return- 
‘ees from Vietnam could ‘bring -back- their 
properties, the vast number of home-cométs 
would greatly add to the outlay of this coun- 
try. At present, diplomatic negotiation’ to 
"settle the property transfer problem: was go- 
ing om ‘with Saigon, ee to ithe same 
‘gourcts, 

‘those Chinese who. will 
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not return to Taiwan, the Chinese Government 
is still standing firm on its demand for free 
choice of nationality. They should. be per- 


‘mitted to decide for themselves their. own 


citizenship, the Chinese Government has re- 
peatedly declared. 

If they should choose to keep their Chi- 
nese citizenship, they should be permitted to 
continue residing in Vietnam as ‘aliens, and 
enjoy all rights to which other foreigners in 
Vietnam are entitled, the sources said. 

As for the repatriation and resettlement 
programs, the trip from Saigon to Taiwan 
will be free of charge. Vietnam-born school 
-age youths will be given priority for their 
passage to Taiwan. These younger people 
are scheduled to arrive here before the be- 
ginning of the next school year. 

- All Chinese youths of conscription age re- 
turning from Vietnam will be exempted from 
military service within one year after their 
arrival in Taiwan. This will be in. accord- 
ance. with ordinary. government rules on ¢on- 


‘scription for overseas Chinese, and .is nota 
‘special privilege for the returnees from Viet- 


nam, the reliable sources recently said, 
Word came from Saigon that the Viet- 
namese authorities in an. agreement with the 
Chinese Legation in Saigon had promised to 
facilitate the repatriation of the Chinese to 


Taiwan and to treat them as aliens before 


their departure, This agreement serves to 


‘show that the Vietnamese government has 


abandoned its previous, stand that the issue 
should be regarded as a “purely internal prob- 
lem” and recognized the principle of “free 
choice” to the degree that not all local-born 
Chinese should be naturalized. The soften- 


_ing of the Vietnamese attitude seems a turn 


for the better. 

It goes without saying that the local-born 
Chinese who have settled down in Vietnam 
for generations would not be willing to re- 
turn to their home country ‘unless it is’abso- 


-lutely. necessary. The Chinese Government 
‘is ready to help bring them to ‘Taiwan simply 
‘because of the need to respect their free wish- 


es of retaining their ‘Chinese nationality. 


Should the Vietnamese. government; allow 


them to stay there as.aliens, vany do not have 
ato come to Taiwan, 
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Communists.” 


The 


pty ih days after Mao: Tse-tung de- 
livered his four-hour speech before the 
“Supreme State Conference”: on February 27, 
1957, Peiping, finally released the 24,000-word 
text of his rambling discourse on “How to 
Correctly Dispose.of Problems of Internal 
Contradictions among. the People.” 


Dictator ‘Speaks 


just to show that whatever» Mao» says 
today is the law of the’ land, ‘all colleges 
and high schools on the ‘Chinese mainland 
were ordered to suspend classes:for a week 
so that the students could devote’ their »full 
timé- and attention to:studying this impor- 
tant document. Housewives, street hawkers 
and@*truck drivers: alike ‘were told ‘to read it 
in their spare time and prepare for group 
discussions that would continue for the next 
several months. ag 


Of course, the released text was anything 
but the original, heard’ by some 1,300 select 
Communist officials of the new dynasty: The 
New China News Agency, in’ pablishing the 
speech, noted that “the author has! made‘some 
revisions based on the original’ mimutes and 


‘supplemented some of the passages.” 


On the other hand, experts who, have 
studied ‘the published version and ‘earlier 
quotes reported by the mainland press found 
that thére had instead’ been somé' important 
omissions; particularly Mao's analysis of “con- 
tradictions between Communists® and other 
They poimted’ that’’Mao’s 
‘denunciation of “revisionists” within the Chi- 


‘nese “‘Commiunist party! could “have “been 


deleted because of the most rectnt campaign 
‘direéted against top members’ of the “Den- 
ocratic League” for rightist, tendencies. This 
certainly was no time: for the Chinese Reds 
to quarrel among ‘themselves when the people 


July, 1957, 
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had out against “one ‘party rule.” 


Also struck out from’ thé published 
were references to “mistaken methods fn the 
campaign’ suppressirig coumter-revolution- 
aries.” Time magazine reported: that Mae 
had given the figtre ‘of “persons executed 
during the campaign “at? 600,000. This was 
true although, contrary 46 the Time report, 
it was not included in the’ published ° version, 
Another passage left out Was a chse“€ited by 
Mao ‘as typical of mistaken’ methods.’ “Com 
rade Ku ‘Ta*tsun ‘in Kwangting ‘had’ a: 
mula in dealing with counterietitutiobittles® 
fumed the Red ‘boss. “He shoots 15 percent 
of them, sends 25 percent to ‘reform through 
labor’ units, and: places the remaining 60 
percent under’ surveillance” lt 
wonder ‘that the people ‘on: the’ mainland 
were spared this chance to jearm of she Red 


method of governments) 


To sum up, Mao Tse-tung” said’ nothing 
new the ‘speech’ which ‘somé” foreiga “ob- 
servers ‘regardéd, before its reléggeTast month, 
as the most important utterance since Khrush- 
chev’s de-Stalinization address in. ‘the 
XXth “Congress the Russian Communist 
Party. He reiterated Peiping’s éndorsément 
of the Hungarian massacre, stressed ‘the be- 
lief‘that Marxism cotild only flourish thtough 
“struggles | against other ‘and 'éndéd 
by vowing’ allegiance to ‘Soviet Rusiia. 
However, ‘he did réveal ‘that last’ year 
‘were against the-Red regime by ‘Both 
‘students and worgrs. ‘He’ dished ont 
bit of “hh philosophy’ “that 
‘might léad Some’ good’ ‘after’ ‘ahi; * 
“the for! and tighteiiing up OF 
‘Communist ‘parties ih alr countrits”” after 


The following ate extracts: trom” Mao's 
February 27 speech: 
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‘Let's Get This Clear’ 


; 1, “Before us are two kinds of social 


“contradictions, one between the enemy and us .. 
‘and the other among the people themselves, ~ 


(esses And the methods to solve these con- 
itradictions differ...In short, the former. is 
a problem of drawing a line between the 
enemy camp and our;own ranks, while ‘the 
latter is how to distinguish right from 
is a ;people’s democratic 
dictatorship, .built.upon the, foundation, of 
an, alliance of workers and peasant classes 
and under the leadership of. wortkers. Why 
the dictatorship and what is, it for? Its first 
purpose is to suppress,.the reactionary class 
and, those, who oppose, the Socialist. revolu- 
tion and obstruct ,our Socialist. reconstruc- 
Its second purpose is to prevent 
subversive activities of external enemies and 
defend the country peainias probable aggres- 


0 “Civic rights means the political rights 
to freedom and democracy. But by freedom 
we mean the freedom to be led, and by de 
motracy .we mean the democracy under 
centralized leadership.------ After the outbreak 
of the Hungarian incident, some elements 
fn our country were heartened by it. They 
hoped that a similar incident would occur 
in China, They hoped that thousands of 
people would parade on the streets to oppose 
the People’s Government. These hopes are 
of course contrary. to the interests of the 
masses,------ 

»...“Others in this. country were shaken by 
the Hungarian problem because they did 
not understand the true situation of the 
world. They thought that there is too little 


freedom under our system of people’s democ- 


facy,,-far, less than that provided. under 
Western parliamentary democracy. 
demanded adoption of the two-party system 
of the West, with one party.in power and 
the other opposing it. But this so-called 
two-party system serves only to maintain 
dictatorship of the property class, it. can 
never protect the freedom” — rights of the 
labor 


“Our method to solve contradictions 
among the people themselves is through 
‘unite—criticize—and re-unite. The | ‘pres? 


“situation is such’ that the. violent class 
‘Struggle among the masses during the rev-. 


olutionary period has basically ended, but 
that by no means.concludes class struggle.-+ 
Therefore at this time we propose to draw 
a line between the.centradictions between 
the enemy and our own ranks and those 
among the people themselves, and propose 
to dispose correctly internal 
among the 


2. “The problem of how to weed out 


' counter-revolutionaries is a question of the 


struggle between the enemy and us. Two 
kinds of persons differ from us ‘in their opin- 
ion of this‘problem. The ‘rightist? elements 
fail to distinguish enemies from friends. 
They regard as friends the enemies of the 
masses. The ‘leftists’ on the other hand tend 
to exaggerate the contradictions they see, 
and as a result, regard some contradictions 
among the people themselves as contradic 
tions between the enemy and us, and brand 
those who are not counter-revolutionaries as 
enemies of the revolution.---« 


“After the Liberation, we eitieyua a num 
ber of counter-revolutionaries.. Those who 
had committed serious offenses were executed, 
which was entirely necessary and in. cony 
formity with the demand of the masses.--**- 
But some persons wanted to negate the giant 
achievements of the suppression of counter- 
revolutionaries campaign, That is absolutely 
wrong, and shall not be allowed by the 
people. i 
“Our suppressing of 
aries campaign is mainly successful, although 
.we have made mistakes such as being over- 
stringent.or the other extreme.:----- 1 suggest 
that: we conduct.a thorough examination -of 
this campaign either this year or next, year 
to conclude our experiences,» We may. say 
that there still are counter-revolutionaries 
among us, but their number i is diminishing.* 


Four Problem Groups. 


are saying tht! thie 
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cooperativization”of ‘agriculture is ne good,--- 
Such talks are without any basis,-:---- Then. 
how long will it take to consolidate the. 
agricultural production cooperatives? On 


the basis of experiences of their development, 
it would probably take five years or longer. 
It is unreasonable. to expect too much of 
our APC’s when they are! only»a: year or 
more old,I would be satisfied if we can 
build up the cooperatives during: the First 
Five-Year Plan, and consolidate them during 
the Second Five-Year Plan,” 


4. “Former industrialists and businessmen 
While in the process of beifig’ transform= 
ed from oppressors of the’ people’ into’ work- 
ers living on their own labor, ‘are’ still 
ceiving fixed’ interest’ from’ their former 
holdings, That is to'say, they have not dis- 
carded yet the last vestige ‘of oppression, 
and still have a long way to go before their 
thoughts, feelings and living habits become 
identical with those“of the working’ ‘class. 
A considerable period “would “be needed’ to 
eccntinue their thought reform.” 


5. “Some of the intellectuals today still 


‘harbor doubts or disagreements’ with social- 
ism, but they constitute’ only a minority.» 
Some of our comrades did not know ‘how to 
-unite the intellectuals, treating them toughly, 
refusing to respect their labor, and improp- 
*erly interfering ‘with’ their work in scientific 
‘or cultural’ fields:° Alb these wmistakes: }must 
‘be overcome... Andi the intellectials must 
‘continue -reform: themselves; gradually 
discarding ‘their capitalistic: views andiacquir- 
“the proletariat anch:Communist: ‘wiston:” 


He Sver 30,000,000 ‘nindrity’ 
alities, though constituting only ‘6 ‘percent 
Lefvour total ah 
tea that is 50\to 60! percent of out territory. 
vWe ‘must therefore maintainisgood: relations 
with the «minority groups, the: key «to 
‘¥this°problem ‘is how-to overcemé thes‘Greater 
-Wan superiority’:and locad in 
© Tibet): demdcratic Socialistie! reforms 
bei enfotcéd atodeaste during the 
period of the Second Five- YearPlam:Whether 
--they,.. would .hegin, with, the Third. Fiye- Year 
plan, will be. decided i in, ‘gecordance with the 
Situation. pt that time.” 


basunyvbs 
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7. “We must. give. due. consideration to,. 
and make proper arrangement “for, our 600,=" 
000,000 population whether ‘in: mappiti¢: ‘out 
or trying to solve’ problems... This applies to’ 
problems relating to food’ stipply;° famine,” 
employment, education, inteHectuals, “united” 
front’ for all patrioti¢ f 
anid others: 


Co-cxistencs and Riotp- 

8& “Now ‘about Let a 
bloom,’ ‘Let; a hundred ‘schools ‘of ‘thought 
contend’, and ‘Prolonged ‘co-éxistence and 
mutual supervision’ *with’ 
and factions-:+--- 


our ‘country, although. Socialist re- 
forms have been fundamentally completed, 
remnants of the’ toppled, class of ‘landlords 
and compradores still exist.. ‘The »propertied 
class is still here, and: class struggle «has: by 
no' means ended» |The revisionists, and 
rightist opportunists, while paying lip:serviece 
to. Marxism, are also denouncing: dogmatism 
as the rest of us are doing. , But they are ate 
tacking the fundamentals.: of ‘Marxism--+ 
‘They oppose or attempt to weaken: the peor 
‘ple’s democratic dictatorship andthe leadety 
ship of the Communist party, They oppose or 
attempt to weaken Socialist: reforms apd, ree 
constructions. 


flower from the-poison ivy?...What standards 
should we-use? We, believe ihefollowing six 
-rules-would suffice: 1, .it.should be beneficial 
‘teward: uniting ail nationalities 
and: dividing: them. aiid should: be 
and it  Sheuld,. be 
beneficial toward, consglidating .the people's 

democratic dictatorship, and. not uadermining 

weakening this dictatorship. 4, It 

_ be. beneficial toward consolidating the’ ystem 
mining ¢ ‘or weakening this system: 5, ‘tt 
be beneficial. toward Consolidaving | thé 
“ship the Communist patty, and not 
“Toft ¢ OF weakening this ‘feadersitp. aiid 
beneficial aad ‘detrimental the 


ntemational unity of. ‘Socialist whd 
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_*as “Overcome *bureaucracy. 


that of peace-loving countries. 

_“These.standards, were put forth to help 
the people in developing. free discussion of 
all problems, and not.to obstruct:such discus- 
The most important of, the six 
were the two.dealing with the Socialist path 
and the leadership of the Communist party. 


“It is our policy that the Communist party 
should keep on co-existing with other demo- 
cratic parties and factions. But our hope can 
not aldne‘decide this matter, It would depend 
on wheiher the democratic parties and 
factions fulfill their own expectations and 
whether they could ‘earn the confidence of 
the people.” 


9. “During 1956, cases of workers or stu- 
dents om strike occurred in isolated localities. 
The direct causes were that some of their 
material aspirations were not fulfilled--------- 
But one ‘more ‘important ‘reason was bureau- 
cracy on the :part of the leadership. Top 
organizations should be responsible for some 
of the'bureaucratic fumblings and should not 
pass ‘all the blame to subordinate organiza- 
tions. Another reason of these riots was the 
fatk 6f indoctrination for workers and stu- 
dénts. ‘There were also cases of cooperative 
‘ménmibets demanding to withdraw from APC's 
‘Wid disturbances------ 


“It is no cause for alarm if, in a country 
‘thie “size of ‘ours, a few such disturbances 
‘ééutred. It ‘would, on the contrary, ‘help 
In our society, 
‘Ghére ‘are ‘also persons who, totally disregard- 
“fig °public ifiterest and reason, committed 
“erimes ahd disobeyed the law. They might--- 
‘present demands to incite 
*€rowds spread It would be 
*ayatnst “the “wish of the masses if these 
Spétsons’ were ‘riot “punished.” ) 

‘lo. “Could ‘something “bad eventually 
_turn out to be good?, One such Case is 
Hungarian incident, from which the 
‘Communist party in Hungary has béen con- 
solidated and other countries in the Socialist 
camp have learned ‘useful lessons. Similarly, 
the world-wide anti-Communist ‘and anti- 
“people tide of events.in the lattér half of 1956 
was bad. But the Communist’ parties “and 


workbii class in all countties were educated 
by the events, and that turns it into a good 
thing.- esses 


On World War III 


“People in all countries of the world are 
talking about whether there would be a 
World War Hil. We should be prepared for 
this problem and should analyze it.. Of 
course, we insist on peace and oppose war. 
But we should not be afraid if the imperi- 
alists were to start a war. Our attitude 
toward this problem is the same as we re- 
gard all ‘troubles’: firstly, we oppose war, 
and secondly, we are not afraid of it. The 
Soviet Union was born after World War L 
A Socialist camp with more than 900,000,000 
was born after World War II. If the im- 
perialists must start another war, it is certain 
that millions of people will revert to social- 
ism at the end of that war. There would be 
very little territory left for imperialism, and 
that could be the end of the imperialist 
system.” 


ll. “Now I would like to talk about 
austerity.------ This is not only economically 
significant, but has vital political meanings. 
There thas developed among our cadres a 
dangerous tendency of refusing to share the 
hardship with the masses and instead pursu- 
ing for prestige and material gains, This is 
very bad. Inthe austerity movement, we 
are constantly reducing or cutting down the 
size of government organizations, sending 
large numbers of cadres back to production 
lines as a. means to overcome this dangerous 


tendency.” 


» 2. “On the matter of the path toward 


industrialization, or the inter-relationship 


-durimg industrial development between heavy 


industries, light industries and agriculture, 


we must affirm that heavy industries occupy 


‘the central:spot of our economic reconstruc- 


tion. However,.»we must pay full attention 
to the development of light) industries and 
“agriculture, 

“To tratisform our country into an ‘in- 
‘dustrial power, we must ‘study “hard “the 
advanced experience’ of the’ Soviet Union.:--- 


.~FREE CHINA REVIEW 


— 


Let us all take a look at who has built and 
equipped so many factories for us? Did the 


United States do it? Or Britain? No, they | 


didn’t. Only the Soviet Union did so ‘be- 
cause she is a Socialist country, our ally.--- 
Of course we should learn from the useful 
experiences of all countries, be they Socialist 


or capitalistic. That is quite true, but prin-« 
cipally we should ‘learn from the Soviet 


Union.--+--- 


“Our basic policy is to consolidate our 
unity with the Soviet Union and with all 
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Socialist. countries, for therein dies.our. basic’. 
interest. Secondly, we should. consolidate . 


and further develop our unity with thé Afro- 
Asian countries and with ‘all other peace- 
loving countries and their people. We shall 
not be isolated with unity with these two 
forces. As to the imperialist countries,. we 
hope to unite with their people, seek peaceful 
co-existence with them, and even do some 
business and prevent probable wars. But wé 
must. not entertain any impractical thoughts 
about them.” 


| 
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Welcome io Premier Kishi 


G8 a hearty welcome to the goodwill 
visit of Japanese Premier Nobusuke 
Kishi, all local papers expressed the hope 
that it would usher in a new era of Sino- 
Japanese cooperation, particularly in their 
common endeavor to check Communist ag- 
gression and to promote peace and prosperity 
in Asia. 

The Cezxtral Daily News, in its editorial 
on June 3, declared that “historical, geograph- 
ical, cultural and other important factors 
all call for closer Sino-Japanese cooperation. 
Particularly at the present moment, it is all 
the more imperative, because of the Com- 
munist threat posed. to both of them. As 
two important countries in this part of the 
world, both China and Japan share the same 
responsibility for taking effective measures 
to arrest aggression so as to ensure peace 
‘and prosperity in Asia.” In their attempt to 


break the unity of the free world, the paper. 


went on to say, “Soviet Russia and its Chi- 
nese stooge have been using economic bait 
to promote neutralism in Japan. It is re- 
ported that Nehru of India has persuaded 
Premier Kishi to accord official recognition 
to the puppet Peiping regime. But Premier 
Kishi made it known time and again by his 
public statements that Japan would not re- 
cognize the puppet regime, which is a source 
of deep satisfaction to us.” “As Japan is 
right now engaged in post-war recovery and 
rehabilitation,” the paper further pointed 
out, “it is only natural that many of her 
policies would be based on economic inter- 
ests alone. However, we have to call the 
attention of the Japanese leaders to the er- 
roneous impression of the Japanese people 
that Japan’s trade with the Chinese main- 
‘land would serve the best economic interests 
of their country, as shown by the statistics 
‘below. In the last five years, Free China’s 


% 


trade with Japan constituted five 

_percent of Japan’s total foreign 
trade, whereas her trade with 
mainland China was only one 
fifth of that amount in the same 
period. The two main items of 
imports to Japan from the Chinese mainland. 
are coal and salt. in the past two years, the 
total of which is far less than what Japan 
has imported from South Asia and the 
United States. In view of this fact, Japan’s 
trade, while its economic. benefits to Japan 
are quite. insignificant, will only serve the 
political interests of the puppet Peiping re- 
gime by facilitating Communist infiltration 
in Japan.” 


“We welcome Japanese Premier Nobusuke 
Kishi to this country, not only because it is 
the first time that a Japanese Prime Minister 
has ever visited China since the outbreak of 
the Sino-Japanese War in 1937 but also be- 
cause Mr. Kishi’s present visit is an evidence 
of the close relations that exist between the 
Republic of China and Japan.” Thus de- 
clared the Hsin Sheng Pao in its editorial on 
the same day. “As we all know,” continued 
the paper, “the purpose of his present good- 
will tour is to strengthen the relations be- 
tween Japan and Southeast Asian countries 


‘on the one hand and to promote peace and 


prosperity of whole Asia on the other. Peace 
and prosperity, the Japanese Prime Minister 
has correctly pointed out, go closely hand in 
hand and cannot be achieved separately. Thus, 
peace and prosperity in Asia is interwoven 
with those of Europe and, other continents, 
and vice versa. Because of that, the unhappy 
conditions in one area will inevitably affect 
the peace and prosperity of other areas. 
This is a truism which has won universal 
recognition. In the same token, peace and 
prosperity of Asia would be adversely affect- 
ed if anything unfortunate happens to any 
of the Asian countries. The Chinese main- 
land serves a striking example in this respect. 
As long as the conditions there remain un- 
changed, there will be no peace and pros- 
perity in Asia, In view of this fact, it is 
our sincere hope that China and Japan will 
closely cooperate with each other in fighting 
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against Communism, which is the main stum- 
bling-block to peace and prosperity of Asia 
and also the whole world.”. “We are. not 
unaware of the complicated political situa, 
tion in Japan. On the other hand, Japan is 
rather fortunate in having a great statesman 
in the person of Kishi whose vision and 
statesmanship will enable him to. stabilize 
the situation at home,” added the paper. 


Attaching much significance to the visit 
of the Japanese Premier to Free China, the 
Chung Hua Jihk Pao, in its editorial on June 
3, expressed the hope that it would help 
further promote mutual understanding and 
cooperation between the two countries. While 
lauding Premier Kishi’s statesmanship in re- 
iterating his opposition to recognition of the 
puppet Peiping regime, the paper deplored 
that the neutralist sentimens are still strong 
and pro-Communist ideas widespread in that 
country. In view of this fact, continued the 
paper, “it behooves the Japanese Government 
to match its words with deeds by ridding 
the country of all pro-Communist activities.” 
By now, the paper pointed out, “all farsight- 
ed Japanese leaders must have recognized 
that no peril posed to their country is greater 
than the Communist menace. Only by cast- 
ing in its lot with the democracies can Japan 
protect its own security and promote its pros- 
perity. Thus, it should stand firm against 
all inducements the Communists may offer. 
A statesinan of great political acumen and 
vision, Mr, Kishi, we.are sure, will after his 
present tour, have a firmer grasp of the 
world situation and do what he can to con- 
tribute to peace and prosperity te his own 
country as well as whole Asia.” 


“Though Japan is our close neighbor 
with firm historical and, cultural ties, visits 


‘between the statesmen of the two countries 


have been rare in the past. While it is too 
much to expect that all the outstanding prob- 
lems existing between the two countries can 
be thoroughly discussed _ and solved during 
Mr. Kishi’s short sojourn here, his present 
goodwill visit is, howevet, an auspicious be- 
ginning which, let us hope, will usher in 


‘closer relations between them,” Thus. said 
‘the Combined Daily News. in, its editorial. on 


the same day. In saying. so, continued the 
paper, “we are not unmindful of . the: com> 
plicated political. situation in Japan...How- 
ever, what we expect of a great statesman 


is that he will not be swayed by. temporary. 


and immediate gains.and realities,of the 
moment. Instead, with vision and courage, 
he should have a firm grasp of historical 
tendency and lead his own country to a road 
calculated to promote its best interests, 
Devoted to. the best interests of his own 
country, and being a seasoned statesman 
with experience and farsightedness, Mr. 
Kishi is the proper man to undertake. such 
a mission. His present tour of Southeast 
Asian countries and his scheduled visit to 
the United States after that we are sure; will 
help him lay down a clear-cut and funda- 
mental policy for his country which will not 
only serve the interests of Japan but also 
those of the free world as a whole.” 


Extending its warm welcome to Premier 
Kishi, the Kung Lun Pao said editorially on 
the same day that the speed with which 
Japan had tecovered and rehabilitated itself 
from the destruction of World War Iwas 
a miracle which could be favorably compatr- 
ed with that of West Germany. Howéver, 
continued the paper, “the policy that the 
Japanese Government has been pursuing 
gives one the impression that’ it is fenee- 


riding and wavering. In this’ respect, 


categorically different from West Germany 
which is steadfast and firm; For’ example, 
though close cooperation with the United 
States has been the dominant note of the 
Japanese foreign policy, yet, despite opposi- 
tion of the latter, it espouses relaxation of 
the trade embargo against thé puppet Pei- 
ping regime as the British have done. It 
should be pointed out that in foreign rela+ 
tions, politics and economy are one and in- 
separable, particularly in dealing with thé 
Communist bloc of nations. Contradictions 
would inevitably ensue, should they be sep- 


arately handled. ‘Thus, it: would. be: quite 


unthinkable that, while maintaining its dip 
lomatic relations with the Republic of China, 
Japan should still be obsessed. with the. idea 


of expanding its ‘trade relations, with the 
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puppet Peiping regime.” For its own’ pro- 
tection, added the paper, “it would be only 
proper for Japan to stand on the side of the 
anti-Communist camp and refrain from do- 
ing anything which would benefit our com- 
mon enemy.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the’ China 

Post in its editorial on the same day, express- 
ed the hope that “as a result of Premier 
Kishi’s current visit to this country, Japan 
will courageously abandon all ideas of doing 
business with the Chinese Communists and 
, determine to strengthen her relations with 
the Republic of China still further.” Then 
the paper went on to offer the following 
suggestions for consideration by our Japanese 
friends. “To begin with,” said the paper, 
“we should like to say that as the Chinese 
Communists are facing mounting economic 
difficulties, it is to the interest of the free 
world in general and of Japan in particular 
not to furnish them with economic ‘supplies 
‘of one sort or another in order not to in- 
crease their economic potential for making 
war on the free nations. Seondly, it is 
hoped that Japan would firmly refuse to 
allow the Chinese Communists to send any 
trade delegation to Japan. If she should 
permit them to do so, it would be viewed 
by the Chinese people with grave concern 
and-would do infinite harm to Sino-Japanese 
friendship. Thirdly, it must be pointed out 
that the Red+controlled Chinese mainland, 
instead of being a potential market for Japa- 
nese goods, has become to all intents and 
purposes a forward base for the Communist 
bloc of nations in their aggressive designs 
against Southeast Asia. Lastly, Japan must 
realize that she and the Chinese Communists 
are competing for the same market in South- 
east Asia, and that if she were to supply 
the matevials she would be simply strength- 
ening the competitive power of her Commu- 
nist rivals,” 


In extending Premier Kishi a warm 
welcome, the China News, in its editorial on 
june 4; had the following to say: “Premier 
Nobusuke ‘Kishi, in his statement at Taipei’s 
airport on Sunday evening, pointed to the 
‘common goal and common mission’ of all 
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Asian nations to secure freedom, both nation 
and individual, and to develop national 
economy and culture. He advocated ‘colla- 
boration between China and Japan,’ which, 
he said, ‘will greatly contribute to the sta- 
bility and progréss of Asia. Insofar as the 
Republic of China is concerned, our effort 
is to ‘restore’ freedom to the people at pre- 
sent shut behind the Iron Curtain on the 
mainland, before freedom canbe ‘secured’ 
for other nations in Asia, This is something 
which concerns Japan as much as it concerns 
other Asian ‘countries. Does Japan realize 
this? At present the Republic of China is 
not on the mainland and hence is in no 
position to offer Japan much in the way of 
trade and material benefits. What the Re- 
public of China can offer and is offering to 
Japan is a chance to take part in the crea- 
tion of a new era of neighborliness, freedom 
and security in Asia. Is Japan interésted?” 


The May 24 Incident 


Commenting on the topic, all local ver- 
naculars were unanimously of the opinion 
that the May 24 incident had grown out of 
the popular resentment against the “not 
guilty” verdict of the U.S. military court 
in the trial of Sergeant Reynolds. While 
condemning the acts of violence committed 
by a handful of unlawful elements, they ex- 
pressed the hope it should not be permitted 
to affect the friendly relations between the 
Republic of China and the United States. 


In its editorial on. May 25) the »Central 
Daily News stated that the “Reynolds’ case 
is not only a purely legal problem but also 
one between two individuals, A legal prob- 
lem should not be mixed up with a political 
problem and a problem between individuals, 
with one between two countries.” While 
condemning the acts of violence that had 
been committed by enraged mobsters, the 
paper continued to say: “All our American 
friends should recognize that this unfortu-. 
nate incident was brought about by a few 
unlawful elements upon whom alone the 
full responsibility should be laid. Therefore, 
it should not in any way affect the most 
cordial relations between the two countries. 
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If anything should happen to the>rela- 
tions between them, it would only benefit 
-their common enemy, the Communists.” 


Calling upon its readers’ to keep cool 
following the May 24 incident, the Hsin 
Sheng Paco editorially declared on the ‘same 
day that those Americans with a sense of 
justice would feel exactly in the same way 
as we did that the special” military  court’s 
verdict was a miscarriage of justice. We can 
fully undérstand the indignation felt by our 
compatriots over the unfair decision. How- 
ever, we cannot bring ourselves to sympathize 
with the unlawful acts of a few people. Tn 
so doing, they have done Breat damage to 
the interests of their country.” The paper 
then went on to ask the government ‘to take 
stern action against those who had been re- 
sponsible for the mob violence. 


The Chung Hua Jih Pao, in its editorial 
on the same day stated that “we must not 
give vent to our wrath by asking all Amer- 
icans to assume any part of the responsibi- 
lity which was clearly and rightfully Sergeant 
Reynolds’.” “While we criticize other people 
for being unfair,” continued the paper, “we 
must be fair ourselves. If we take others to 
task for twisting the law, we must be law- 


abiding ourselves. What happened yesterday . 


has gone beyond all reasonable limits, and 
therefore, cannot be condoned -on any 
grounds.” The paper then went on to call 
upon the general public to keep cool and 
the law-enforcing authorities to take sternest 
action against those who were chiefly respon- 
sible for the unfortunate incident, 


Commenting on tne same topic, the 
Combined Daily News declared editorially on 
the same day that what had happened yes- 
terday went far beyond all reasonable bounds 
and thérefore, should be strongly condemnéd, 
“We may express our indignation,” continued 
the paper, “against Reynolds’ cruel and in- 
human behavior. We may also voice our 
opposition to the verdict of the U. S. mili- 
tary court. We may even go a step further 
by appealing to the government to negotiate 
with the United States for the abolition of 
diplomatic immunity enjoyed by the U.S. 
military personnel stationed on Taiwan. But 
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we should not step out‘of ‘these limits. 
thing done. beyond these would! be “wrong” 
‘Im ‘the’ analysis, ‘continued  the® “paper, 
“the unfortunate happening. war thé’ résult 
of the diplomatic immunity’ enjoyed’ by the 
American military personnel in Taiwati) 
is hoped that: the government would negoti- 
ate right away with the ‘American’ Goverti- 
ment for its abolition’ so-as to temove ‘thie 
basi¢ cause, without which ‘the unhappy ‘in- 
cident might have not happened at all” 


While deploring the unfortunate incident, 
the Kung Lun Pao editorially pointed out on 
the same day that Friday’s blow-up had been 
‘spontaneous and unorganized and that the 
acts of violence were committed by a handful 
of those ‘present on ‘the scene whose emotion 
obviously got the better of their reason. In 
working out a reasonable solution of the 
complicated questions involved, the paper 
said, “it behooves both the Chinese and 
American Governments to take these two 
basic facts into consideration.” 


Strongly deploring the unfortunate in- 
cident on the previous day, the China Post 
in its editorial on /May/25: made the follow- 
ing observations: “the fact that the U. S. 
military court has found Sergeant Reynolds 
‘not guilty’ while the man in the street on 
this island thinks otherwise bespeaks the dif- 
ference of legal concepts between them and 
the necessity for a revision of the present 
arrangements whereby all members of. VU. §S. 
armed forcesistationed here enjoy diplomatic 
immunity.” “Yesterday’s incidents at the 
local, American, Embassy, the USIS, and the 
MAAG building, and the demonstrations in 
front of the Taipei Police Burean are highly 
régrettable, although they were spontaneous 
expressions of popular sentiments. At this 
moment it behooves everybody to keep cool 
and not to strain the high-strung tension to 
its breaking point. A.certain degree of 
damage has already been done to Sino-Amer 
ican relations. It is mow up to the respon> 
sible authorities of both countries to prevent 
the damage from leading to anything worse.” 

Laying all the blame for yesterday’s un- 
fortunate incident on police indecision, the 
China News said editorially on the same day 
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that “it was one thing for the widow. of Liu 
‘Chi-jan to petition to United States Embassy 
over the verdict handed down by an Amer- 
ican court-martial against Sergeant Robert 
G, Reynolds for killing her husband. It was 
definitely another for the crowds to take the 
law into their own hands and perpetrate 
what they did at the United States Embassy 
and later at the United States Information 
Service office. Their lawlessness cannot be 
condoned in any circumstances anywhere.” 
Over the Reynolds’ verdict, continued the 
paper, “the Chinese Government had a right 
to make representation on its obvious lack 
of fairness. Now over the mob incident, the 
American Government will be well within 
its right to demand an apology and com- 
pensation for property damaged during the 
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hours of uncontrolled vandalism. Until yes- 


nese people and American personnel on Tai- 
wan have been known for their friendliness. 


should be remembered that the Americans 
are here to help us defend Taiwan against 
the Communists, who can be expected to 
exploit yesterday’s incident to the fullest 
extent in their propaganda------ Just as not 
every American on Taiwan approved of what 
Sergeant Reynolds did, no thinking Chinese 
approved of what the mob did yesterday at 
the United States Embassy. Neither the 
Chinese nor the American people should 
allow yesterday’s incident to deter what they 
have set out to do together on this island.” 
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Taipei Incident 


Conmenticg on the unfortunate incident 
of Taipei on May 24, the New York Times 


declared on May 25 that the deep regrets ex- 


pressed by the Republic of China must be 
taken at full value and that the stern meas- 
ures taken by the Chinese Government had 


made the position of the Republic of China. 


unmistakably clear that such rioting could 
never happen again. The paper then went 
on saying: 


“This case is particularly lamentable be- 
cause, up to this point, the relations between 
Americans and Chinese on Taiwan have been 
unusually good. -It has been possible to work 
together both for the defense of Taiwan 


and for its economic and social growth and. 


progress. It will be nothing short of calami- 
tous if this atmosphere of cooperation is de- 
stroyed. « With American forces. stationed 
all over the world, some elements of friction 
are probably inevitable, ... Certainly it is the 
manifest duty of both the United States and 
of our host nations to reduce the chances of 
friction to the minimum. In this respect, 
there has been an obvious failure in Tai- 
wan. .. To Americans it will seem that the 
scope and violence of. the Taipei demonstra- 
tion were out of proportion to its cause. 


“It probally never occurred to the Tai- 
pei rioters that they were giving wonderful 
ammunition to their Communist antagonists, 
but they have done precisely that. Free 
China cannot afford this, and neither can 
we, A restoration of mutual understanding 
is imperative,” 


The Oakland Tribune in its May 25 edi- 
torial called public attention to several: as- 
pects-of the incident: (1) What happened 
in Taipei was extremely unfortunate but not 
unprecedented in the history. of China’s re 
lations with the West. (2) In Asia face-saving 
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the ‘behavior of» masses: who 
were not very well educated’ 
and often addicted to: hysteri* 


can Ambassador Rankin’ and 
Chinese Ambassador Hollington Tong had 
played down anti-American interpretation of 
public feeling in this incident,. Therefore, 
the paper said, the obvious conclusion is that 
mass outbreaks in Tajwan were due to a com> 
paratively superficial issue involving only one 
American soldier. _. 


The paper then praised the Chinese,Gov- 
ernment for its prompt action takcn against 
unruly mobs and to prevent the incident from 
spreading. It also called: public attention to 
the fact that Ambassador Hollington, Tong 
had. immediately presented the Chinese Gov- 
ernment’s “profoundest regrets” to the United 
States. Government, 


Scripps-Howard’s San Francisco News, 
while viewing the Taipei incident as “shock- 
ing,” made on May 25 the following com- 
ment: 


_ “In all justice, we think scales are_bal- 
anced against us on two counts in this de- 
plorable affair. One is that we are overloaded 
in numbers of American personnel on Tai’ 
wan. In actual defense of Taiwan and in 
military training and advisory capacities, few 
Chinese would begrudge us the apparent ex- 
cessiveness. But to add the thousands more 
of civilian information specialists, agricul 
ture experts, planning authorities, together 
with all their dependents, is rubbing it in.’”’ 

“On the second count, the U.S. .Army’s 
exoneration of an American sergeant. who 


killed a Chinese for. peeping at his wife in 
bath seems a blundering, incitable action, 


Compounding this, the sergeant and his fami- - 
ly were flown by an Army-chartered plane 


to safety in Manila before the rioting began." 
The World Telegram and Sun said ino an 


editorial on May 28 that the “starting point’ 


of the Taipei incident was ‘the fact that the 
United States does not have an agreement 
with the Republic of China whereby local 
courts.can try U.S. servicemen, accused, of 


was a tremendous influence on: 


cal reactions. (3) Both Anieri> 


q 
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violating local laws when off their base and 
off duty. ‘The paper said that although the 
US.has such agreements with 48 countries 
there is none with most Asian nations. Thus 
it added, “In the eyes of the Asian peoples 
we are:demanding extraterritorial rights. We 
must either abandon those demands or stop 
talking about equal allies.” 


The editorial entitled “A Little Hy pocti- 
sy?” quoted the comment made by Philippine 
Ambassador to the United States Carlos P. 
Romulo: “Even among the closest of friends 
there must be at all times sOme mutual re- 
spect for each’other’s rights; The only 
friendship worth having is the one based, on 
equality, One nation cannot demand for 
itself what it denies to others.” 


Terming Romulo’s words as “wise,” the 
paper concluded by saying: “He has said 
nothing that every American couldn’t sub- 
scribe to—in principle. But what Ambassador 
Romulo is really saying is that. the United 
States.is not living up to those principles in 
China.. And that is one of the major factors 
behind the riots in Taiwan and the troubles 
over GI trials in Korea and Japan.” 

A report published in the U.S. News and 
World Report weekly news magazine said the 
Taipei incident should not be considered as 
an expression of widespread hostility toward 
the, United States, Analyzing the_ basic 
causes for the mob violence, the report noted 
on, June 3 the rioting» was confined to a 
small area. “Chinese in streets did not at- 
tack Americans outside that area. Shops did 


not, pull their shutters as is normal when a 
city-wide trouble is expected. The fact that 


Ameticans elsewhere on Taiwan were not 
molested should be considered as evidence 
that anti-Americanism involving’ Americans 
was individual but not a big factor.” The 
magazine also pointed out that’ thefe ‘are 
Over thousands of Americans on Taiwan liv- 
ing in‘close proximity with the Chinese and 
“there has been little real trouble.” It added 
that Americans can travel freely in Taiwan. 

The New York Times published on June 3 
a ‘letter from Mrs. Geraldine Fitch proposing 
that the United States Government “prepare 
a massive educational campaign here (the 
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United States) to repair the damage we have 
done to thé U'S.-Chinese goodwill.” The author 
of “Formosa Beachhead,” looking at the in- 
cident from her first-hand experience of the 
“remarkable” goodwill existing between these 
two countries, said: “Our people here should 
not accuse all the Chinese in Free China for 
what a few have done.” In her opinion, if 
Americans should call Free Chinese anti-Amer- 
icans for what a mob did while on the other 
hand saying nothing about the anti-Amer- 
icanism expressed officially in Peiping, Free 
Chinese would “wonder why the Americans 
excuse, explain, and defend the Peiping re- 
gime.” “Why do we so often,” she asked, 
“wound our friends and seem to treat our 
enemies with more consideration?” 


The Hearst newspapers declared on May 
27: “As was certain, the Communists are ex- 
ploiting this incident in an attempt ‘to divide 
and destroy the friendship and mutual securi- 
ty that join the United States and the Re- 
public of China, and soften Taiwan for Com- 
munist conquest. This must not be allowed 


‘to happen. Responsible leadership in this 


country and Taiwan has been determined it 
will not happen. To assist that purpose, it 
is essential to act and talk with considera- 
tion.” 

The Kansas City Star said on May 25 that 
the United States was not blameless in the 
incident that had touched off rioting in 
Taiwan and an outpouring of anti-American 
feeling in Japan. 

“Basically the problem. is how to make 
the best of a situation that began in World 
War II and has continued ever since. The 
United States has military , forces, some of 
them quite sizable, in almost every part of 
the world where the Communists areén’t in 
power. The majority of these soldiers, air- 


men and sailors are young and inexperienced. | 


It is hard for them to adjust to the unfamil- 
iar customs and attitudes of a strange land. 
A‘cerain amount of friction and trouble with 
the local populations is inevitable. The over- 
all récord of getting along in ‘such ¢ircum- 
stahcés is better than fair. ‘Most of the dif- 
ficulties’ have occurred in ‘West Germany, 
Korea and Japan: ... - iw 
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Taiwan; Chinese mobs rioted against 
the U.S, Embassy following a somewhat 


similar incident. A. court-martial acquitted. 


an American soldier charged with killing a 
Chinese ‘peeping Tom.’ The GI was hustled off 
the island immediately after he was cleared. 
But apparently no . convincing explanation 
was given the. Chinese people. Surely, the 
matter could have been handled with more 
dignity and understanding,. 


: “It is.very well to say that our forces are 
in Japan and Taiwan to protect those places 
from Communist aggression. But we have 
to remember that these people are our allies 
and that our servicemen live among them as 
invited guests. It is the duty of our armed 
forces to make it clear that any American 
who commits, violent acts while in a foreign 
country will have to bear the consequences. 
The old days of extraterritorial rights are 
gone. But they are being revived in the 
minds of our Asian associates. The Commu- 


_ nists. will try to make the most of every in- 


cident.” 
In an editorial entitled “Soldier Trouble,” 
the Chicago Daily News. remarked on May 


27; “..Even.in.the United States, most people 


would regard a privately inflicted death sen- 
tence as excessive for.the offense, if that 
(killing a ‘peeping Tom’) were the whole 
story. Then a military court decided that the 
American soldier had acted in self defense 


and was not guilty of anything that deserved 


punishment. However, some American soldi- 
ers will continue to commit errors wherever 
they ars stationed—sometimes. Under these 
circumstances, how long will our. foreign 
bases continue to be effective?” 

The New Republic said. on May 31: “‘Else- 


where the United States has ‘status.of-forces”. 


agreements which concede to local authori- 
ties, in varying degrees, jurisdiction over all 
offenses by U. S. military personnel except 
those committed on duty or against U. S. 
property. These agreements also allow the 
host country to waive their jurisdiction and 
in 90 percent of the cases these requests for 
waivers have been granted. From December 
1, 1953, to November 30, 1956, for example, 
there were 32,059 alleged offenses, by U.S. 


troops subject to foreign jurisdiction. Only 
9,054, were tried in foreign Courts, and’ jail 
sentences were suspended in all but 305 eases. 
But the fact that we have such agreements 
does not prevent trouble from ‘oceurring, ‘as 
is proved hy the recent shooting by a GI of 
a Japanese woman gathering empty ‘tarf- 
tridges on a U.S. firing range. However, a 
decent respect, for national sensitivities can 


help avert the kind of. violent upsurge of 


resentment we witnessed in Taipei. There 
is no excuse for the fact that U. S. negotia- 
tions with the Chinese Government to défine 
the,status of our military forces on Taiwan 
have dragged on nearly two years. The 
Heuse Foreign Affairs Committee | promises 
to investigate what, lay behind the rioting. 
It will discover, as Walter Briggs of the New 
York Herald Tribune reported from Taiwan, 
that ‘whoever the agitators were, they played 


‘on a widespread human resentment against 


Endorsing Ambassador Hollington one's 
diagnosis the. incident, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal said on May 27: , “The art of 
being a long-staying uniformed guest, even 
when warmly. imyited, is the most difficult 
in the international lexicon:-:--- But re- 
quires no great .eftort of the imagination to 
realize what the feeling in this country would 
be; were the roles reversed—if a Chinese 
court martial in Louisville, say, were to free 
a Chinese soldier who had killed an Amer- 
ican in a similar situation.” 


Terribly unfortunate as the rioting in 
Taiwan was, the paper in another editorial 
on May 29 said: “But that does not justify 
congressional budget-cutters and isolationists 
in using them as an excuse to meat-axe 
foreign aid and bring oar forces home. 
TFaiwan-is one of the.72 countries in which 
American armed forces are stationed—pri- 
marily, it must be remembered, for our own 
self-interest in the defense of the Free 
World.” , 


The Boston Herald said on May 27: “Order 
has now been restored in Free China and 
all the usual diplomatic protests and .apolo- 
gies have been made. So far as the incident 
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itself goes, little more can be done. But the 
important thing is the tension and bad 
feeling which underlay the outbreak. It fs 
heartening that the voices now being raised 
at home call not for pointless retaliation 
against the Chinese National Government 
or withdrawal of U. S. troops from Taiwan, 
but for judicious reappraisal of the whole 
problem of G. I. relations with overseas civil- 
ian. populations, The answer to ‘Yankee go 
home’ is not to let the Yankee go. He can’t 
be spared. Whether he wants to or not, he 
must stay in Taiwan and Korea and North 
Africa, Iceland and Germany, until those 
places are secure again without him. The 
free man’s, if not the white man’s, burden 
has fallen on him, and he cannot put it 


down.” 


Dr. William G. Goddard, an Australian 
who lived in China for many years as a uni- 
versity professor and spent recently. a few 
weeks in Taiwan, wrote to the New York 
Times from England calling on the United 
States to reconsider its extraterritorial rights 
in Taiwan. His letter published on June 7 
said that he “would state quite positively 
that there is no such thing in Taiwan’ as 
anti-Americanism,” despite some individual 
cases of personal resentment. According to 


Dr. Goddard, the motive behind the incident 
could be better understood by looking at the 
-problem “through Chinese eyes.” 

Dr. Goddard further considered Sino- 
American cooperation “as vital to the security 
of Australia and the maintenance of freedom 
in East Asia as Anglo-American alliance is 


to Western Europe” and “therefore much 
should be done to prevent a repetition of 
Taipei incidents,” 

The semi-official newspaper Korean Re- 
public said on May 31 that Americans must 
deal with Asians on the basis of equality 
in order to prevent further riots like that 
caused by the Reynolds case in Taipei. 

The English-language daily, which usual- 
ly reflects the official views of the ROK 
Government, pointed out that legal jurisdic- 
tion over American troops is a “problem in 
Korea, the Philippines, Vietnam and other 
countries as well as on Taiwan.” The Korean 
Republic noted that only Japan which “was 
our common enemy a few years ago,” has 
been given such jurisdiction in Asia. 

“The United States must strive for equ- 
ality—for the equality of its own nationals 
with those of the countries which it is help- 
ing, and for the equality of all Asians with 
the people of Japan.” 


When two men have charge of a horse, it is lean; when two men 
have charge of a boat, it leaks.—Chinese Proverb 
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WHAT IS AHEAD OF CHINA 


A Collection of Speeches 
. June, 1956—February, 1957 


GEMS OF CHINESE HUMOR 
both by Hollington K. Tong 


hese are the'two latest of the long line 
A of publications put out by our Ambas- 
sador to Washington, Dr. Hollington K, Tong 
(“Holly” to those who know him weil) who 
graduated from. a long, successful career in 
journalism and as government spokesman to 
become a diplomat in his sixties. Since his 
assumption of duties at Washington, he has 
been most assiduous in making speeches to 
the American public on China and Far 
Eastern problems. The present collection is 
a grouping of the formal, lengthy orations 
he delivered at various clubs and schools 
over the length and breadth of the United 
States. 


That Ambassador Tong takes his orations 
very seriously is revealed in one of the 
speeches in the collection, in which he says: 


“An Ambassador from the Republic of 
China, in times like these, finds himself 
constantly speaking for literally hun- 
dreds of millions who cannot speak for 
themselves. He is the articulate voice of 
the great longing which is in the hearts 
of the vast number of freedom-loving 
Chinese who are trapped agonizingly be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Their’ struggles, 


their sufferings, their unquenched hopes 


for a free future for China are never far 
from the Ambassador’s desk. He finds 


himself translating their hopes to this 


great generous~hearted American na- 


In the Gems of Chinese Humor, one can 
discover an important landmark im the 
Ambassador’s life journey~the mellowing 
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that comes from age and wisdom. 
Anyone who saw Holly during the 
hectic war days in Chungking 
would have gotten the impression 
that he was an extrovert hustler, 
one who found pleasure in ‘doing tomorrow’s 
work today and had little time jer for pleas- 
antries. 


Rome was not built in a day, so it would 
be difficult to pinpoint a time at which a 
certain phase of an individual’s character 
develops, To those who know, him, Holly’s 
story-telling ability seemed;to have received 
an impetus during his tour of duty as Am- 
bassador to Japan. It was during this time 
that he published his collection of Japanese 
jokes under. the title of “The Japanese 
Sense of Humor.” In his own words, the re- 
ception of this was so cordial that he was 
encouraged to compile the present volume, 
and is looking forward to continuing the 
series to include American and German 
humor. 


The collection of some one hundred jokes 
is but:a small part of Holly’s repertoire, and 
I regret that some of the interesting ones’.1 
had the pleasure of: listening» to’ while im 
Tokyo were not included.» However, 
present collection gives a sampling of »prac- 
tically ‘all varieties of Chinese jokes—on 
matrimony and hen-pecked husbands, scholars 
and teachers, morons, thiefs, rich and poor 
people, greed and misers,: etc. It also: in« 
cludes a few cases of typical Chinese humor 
which is not found in 6ther countries, as, 
for instance, those on the subject. of match- 
making. Before the coming into .vogue of 
free marriage in China, most Chinese got 
married through the good offices of go- 
betweens who made a comfortable living 
through bringing boys and girls together 
into marriage. Our jokesmiths werealso in- 
terested in the subject of “face”; and, for rea- 
sons not obvious to this reviewer, they liked 
to make fun of the poor people who were 
deaf and dumb, A sampling of each of these 
is found in the collection, 


Ambassador Tong’s ability ‘to tell: jokes 
should stand him in good stead, for in:no 
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ciated as it is in the United States where 
joke-making is a well developed industry. A 
diplomat’s job:in Washington will be. very 
much facilitated for anyone who is autocrat 
at his own table 4nd who appreciates good 
jokes and can tell a few “Have you heard 
this one?”’s in return. 


EDWARD. Y. K. KWONG 


THE FBI STORY 
By Don Whitehead : 
Foreword by J. Edgar Hoover 
Random House, New York, 1956. 


he FBI, so said its director J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver who first came into offics in May 
1924, is not a policy-making organization but 
assumes the role of an action agency in secur 
ing facts, apprehending violators of federal 
laws within its jurisdiction, and servicing 
law enforcement agencies. It is by all means 
an agency of justice. “I wish to state em- 
phatically”, said he, “that the FBI is not and 
never can be a national police organization 
«We of the FBI certainly have no apologies 
to make to anyone for doing our duty in 
carrying out the instructions of the Attorney 
General in enforcing the law of the land. 
Should the day ever come when the Director 
ederal Bureau of Investigation has 
the discretion of choosing those laws which 
his service will enforce, then indeed we will 
have a Gestapo, and I can assure you I would 
have no part of it.” 


From the very beginning, atrocious acts 
committed by the Communists were consid- 
ered “one of the greatest crimes against peo 
ple of the U.S. ever recorded by the FBI.” 
As early as 1919, young Hoover was appoint- 
ed to head the newly created General Intel: 
ligence Division, to make a study of subversive 
activities in the- United States to det:rmins 
their scope and what action could be taken 
in the field of prosecution. Extremists on 
the left, at that time, were roughly divided 
into three groups, namely, the Communists, 
anarchists and the Industrial Workers of the 


World (WW). 
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place in the world is humor so much appre- ~ 


‘munist Party went underground while its 


Under the appropriate heading: “The 
New Enemy—Communism,” author White- 
head, twice Pulitzer Prize winnsr and one 
of the top war correspondents during World 
War If and the Korean.War, traced 
beginning of Communist activities in ‘the 
United States as far back as 1901 when the 
Socialist Parity of Am-rica_ came into being. 
The latter was beset. with internal sirife 
from the start. A major change took»place 
in 1916 when leftwing Socialists formed 
the Socialist Propaganda League which advo- 
cated the Russian Bolshevik program for 
American Socialists even before the Bolshevik 
Revolution in November, 1917. Splits, rup- 
tures and clashes of opinions, however, con. 
tinued, and it was not until the fall of 1919 
that another major reorganization occurred. 
The Socialist leftists met in two separate 
conventions, one of which organized ‘the 
Communist Labor Party of America while 
the other formed the Communist: Party’ of 
America, Except on minor points, there was 
little difference in the character of the two. 


The US_ general: public’s resentment 
against the Communist activities was set off 
by a hideous sabotage wave involving a 
total of 38 bomb incidents in 1919, aiming 
at the lives of a number of high gov:-rn- 
ment officials. These were almost immedi- 
ately traced to the work of “a few indi- 
viduals obsessed with Bolshevik or radical 
designs,” and the New York Times called them 
“plainly of Bolshevik or. 1.W.W.. .origin.” 
Strong FBI countermeasures followed -which 
culminated in the. controversial _Palmer’s 
“Red Raids” dated January 2, 1920..4In a 
dragnet, approximately. 2,500 aliens were 
rounded up for deportation hearings, of which 
a total of 446 were deported in 192]. As a 
direct result of the raids, the American Gom- 


membership was reduced from an. estimated 
60,000 to a hard core of 10,000, 

During the vice-ridd=n 1930's, Edgar 
Hoover became “Mr. FBI” and his men, crime- 
fighting crusaders, the non-fearing G+Men 

whose deadly punches succeeded in smashing 
the gangsters’ empires one by one, The job, 
however, was not completed overnight, It 
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represented years of hard work, the combina- 
tion of the Bureau personnel’s selfless’ devo- 
tion to their job, of Mr. Hoover’s avowed 
intention to bar politics from its functions, 
of the agents’ teamwork in enhancing: the 


_Burcau’s efficiency and unity, and lastly of 


the combined genius of its training academy, 
laboratory,.a vast and complex communica- 
tions network, and its numerous subordinate 
divisions, 


World War II imposed upon FBI new 
and greater responsibilities. The War had 
opened up new horizons for the FBI. agenis 
who carri-d their anti-sabotage and anti- 
espionage operations across..the national 
boundary into Czniral and South, America, 
For, as a mater. of fact, the author said, “the 
Nazi’s intclligcnee apparatus in the Western 
Hemisphere was centered _ primarily in 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Mexico, al- 
though it extended inte cvery Central and 
South. American couniry.” As a result, eases 
of enemy sabotage upon American soil dur- 
ing World War II were almost non-<xistent 
as against the deplorable scene of 1917-18 
when the German espionage and sabotage 
rings scored a serics of major successes. 


Allied victory in 1945 closed one chapter 
in the Bureau's history of operations only to 
bring up tough«r assignments, namely, bank 
hold-ups, kidnaping cases, juvenile law viola- 
tions, automobile thefts, ctc. The FBI men 
at times discovercd that they had to fight 
the baitle with their hands tied. For the 
FBI has jurisdiction only an cases; when .a 
federal law is violated. 


But the most spectacular job of the FBI 
during the postwar ycars consisted of the 
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Bureau’s efforts in combating and checkmat- 
ing the Red menace, From the vcry start, 
Hoover and his men looked on Communism 
as an international conspiracy and found. im 
the Communist Manifesto and other writings 
by the Kremlin lsaders the “battle plan. for 
conquest.” Furth-rmore, the Communist 
Party was neither a “fraternal society” es- 


pousing the id<als of lib»ralism nor a political. 


party inthe accepted scnso.of the expression. 

It was then that the hot issue..of “Com- 
munists in Government” was brought to the 
front, touching off one of the bitterest po- 
litical controversies in the nation’s history, 
culminating in the Hiss case which broke 
forth in 1948. The arrest of the Gcrman- 
born British Physicist Klaus Fuchs’in 1948 
crowned the cooperative efforts bstween the 
British Intelligence (M15) and Hoover’s out- 
fit, Later the path of treason led to the 
rounding up of two important espionage fig- 
ures whose crime was described as “worse 
than murder,”—the Rosenbergs. 


To Hoover, his men, and to the general 
reading public, The FBI Story has bsen a 
happy and worthwhile experience, Like a 
detective story of the first order, readers were 
carefully led through the intricate maze of 
collecting evidences, unravelling the clues, 
following the trail and lastly closing in upon 
the lawbreakers. Celebrated cases among 
the FBI files; such as the Lindb-rgh Kidnap 
Case in 1932 and the arrest of “Public Enemy 
1” Alvin Karpis were é€xpertly r-told. In all, 
auther Whitshcad had pr:s nted, ina factual 
and highly intercsting:mannir, a clear and 
unbias:d picture: of this controversial yet 
powerful branch of the US government. 

PENG FEI 
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Report by Mr. O. K. Yui, President of the Executive Yuan, on Actions Taken 
by the Government Regarding the Incident on May 24, 1957, in Taipei 


Foreword 


On May 24, 1957, unlawful elements among a crowd protesting the acquittal of 
M/Sgt Robert G. Reynolds by a United States Court-Martial the day before, broke 
into the premises of the United States Embassy and the United States Informa- 
tion Service in Taipei and caused damage to their properties. The Government 
immediately ordered the agencies responsible for law and order to enforce 
measures to put down the disturbances and expressed to the Government of the 
United States through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs its profound regrets and 
agreement to compensate for property losses, The Executive Yuan also reiterated 
its determination to further secure law and order and to protect foreign nationals 
residing in this country. 

On May 25, an emergency meeting was called by the Executive Yuan to discuss 
problems concerning the unfortunate incident. The Ministry of National Defense 
and other related agencies were ordered to conduct a thorough investigation of 
the incident and submit factual reporis on their findings. The-following report 
is compiled from such reports submitted to the Executive Yuan as of June 11 by 
the Ministries of National Defense and Foreign Affairs and other agencies for 
presentation to the Legislative Yuan and for publication. 


Contents 


I. The Case of M/Sgt Reynolds Shooting Liu Tze-jan to Death 
II. Outbreak and Subsiding of the Incident 

Time 

Location of the Incident 

Cause of the Riots 

The Riots and Actions Taken by Public Security Forces 
The Nature of the Incident 


Ill. Measures Taken During and Immediately After the Incident 
1, Measures Taken by the Executive Yuan ; 
2. Measures Taken by the Ministry of Foreign Affair, 
3. Measures Taken by the Ministry of National Defense 
IV. Review of the Handling of the Incident 


V. Disposal of Persons Arrested in Connection with the Incident 


VI. Conclusions 
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I. The Case of M/Sgt Reynolds 
Shooting Liu Tze-Jan to Death 


In the evening of March 20, 1957, Chinese 
citizen Liu. Tze-jan,. male, 33, native . of 
Kiangsu, typist of the Yangmingshan Train- 
ing Institute and residing at the Institute's 
dormitory at Yangmingshan,. was shot .twice 
and killed by M/Sgt. Robert G, Reynolds 


in front of Reynolds’ residence at B-2,FSDA, 


Yangmingshan. The Yangmingshan Police 
Station received a telephone call from Yao 
Li-mei, Reynolds’ maid servant, at about 
2350 hours, reporting the killing. Thereupon, 
Foreign Affairs Police Officer Han Chiarli 
proceeded to the scene, arriving there ai 
about the same time as Sgt, E. R. McJunkins 
of the American Military Police. 


According to Reynolds’ first statement 
made to Officer Han Chia-li, at about 2345 
hours when he was already in Mrs. 
Reynolds came out of the bathroom and told 
him that someone was peeking in through 
the bathroom window. He took out a revolver 
and went out through the backdoor and 
went around the house to the front of the 
house B-2. Upon discovering a man clinging 
to the outside of the bathroom window and 
looking in, Reynolds shouted to him in Ghi- 
nese: “Teng I Teng (wait a minute)”. When 
he heard the voice, the man jumped down 
from the window and, crouched, walked 
toward Reynolds to a spot. about | meter 
from Reynolds, holding high in his left hand 
a stick and attempting to, attack, Reynolds 
shot. him in the chest in self-defense. The 
man turned. to the side and, having run 
several steps, fell to the ground on the side 
of the cement pavement, Reynolds then 
turned and headed for the house along the 
pavement, intending to telephone the police. 
After walking more than ten steps, Reynolds 
saw the man rising from the ground with 
his hands holding his chest. and apparently 
intending to flee. Thereupon, Reynolds shot 
him the second time. When the man fled 
toward the park, Reynolds returned to the 
house. and telephoned the police. 


Officer Han, together with Reynolds and 
others, searched the park ‘and discovered the 
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victim of the shooting already dead; with 
his head toward the direction of the. house 
and his feet toward the park, who was: later 
identified as Liu Tze-jan. bok 


Procurator Lo Pi-ta of the Taipei District 
Court was notified at 0800 hours of March 21 
of the incident and was requested to proce- 
ed to the scene to take charge of the investig- 
ation, Through Chang Han-kuang, Chief, 5th 
Section (Foreign Affairs), Taiwan Provincial 
Police Administration, Lt. Col, T. L. Salonick, 
Provost Marshal of MAAG, was requested 
to come tothe scene for discussion regarding 
cooperative effort to conduct investigation 
and to make other necessary arrangements. 
Procurator Lo Pi-ta arrived at Yangmingshan 
Police Station about 1015 hours. Also present 
were Chang Han-kuang; Li Pao-chu,» Chief, 
CID, TPPA; Huang Ke-tung, Supervisor, CID; 
Lo Chung-hsien, Chief, Aliens Section, CID; 
Yeh Chao-chu, Medical Examiner,’ CID; Ho 
Chi, Chief Supervisor, Yangmingshan Police; 
Lt. Col. Salonick; Lt: J. Davey, PRO, Taiwan 
Defense Command; and others) 
necessary to wait for Reynolds, Procurator 
Lo did not arrive at the scene for. on-the- 
spot investigation until about 1330 hours. 
The medical examiner conducted preliminary 
check of the body. and took photographs and 
arranged to have the body. transported. to 
the TPPA headquarters for detailed examinar 
tion. The “procurator questioned Reynolds 
who was then taken back by the American 
Military Police. 


After subsequent questioning of various 
witnesses and neécessary investigation, the 
Procurator came to the conclusion that Rey- 
nolds’ claim of self-defense could not be 
established. For example, the stick alleged 
to have been held in Liu Tze-jan’s left hand 
for attacking Reynolds was, according ‘to 
Reynolds’ statement, about 3 feet long and 
1 inch in diameter. Diligent search of the 
areas near the scene’ ‘did not result in the 
discovery of a stick of such ‘descriptions. 
Only a cherry tree branch about 2 feet long 
and of the diameter of a thumb -was dis- 
covered by the American Military Polite 
and, at the time of its discovery, theré were 
dew-like water drops on it and no sign of 
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having just been handled by hands. Another 
point to be noted is the fact that, judging 
by the powder burns evidenced around the 
bullet holes, both shots. were fired at close 
range not exceeding 30 cm. Together with 
the statements by Yao Li-mei and others. re- 
garding the time-lapse between the two shots, 
this would indicate that Reynolds fired the 
two shots almost consecutively. Still another 
point is that Liu Tze-jan must have lost all 
his strength to resist after he had been shot 
at close range in his vital organs the first 
time and fallen on the ground. Nevertheless, 
Reynolds shot him in his vital organs the 
second time, precipitating his death. All 
these would indicate that Reynolds killed 
wilfully and not properly in self-defense. 


The result of the investigation was com- 
municated-by the Procurator’s: Office of the 
Taipei District Court to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in a report dated April 10, 
together with the fatal weapon and other 
articles of evidence, for transmittal ‘to the 
American Embassy. 


As members of the MAAG constitute a 
part of the United States Embassy, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of exchange of 
notes effected in 1951 when U. S. Military 
Aid was accepted, and therefore enjoy diplo- 
matic immunity, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, through its director of the depart- 
ment concerned, informed a representative 
of the American Embassy on the morning of 
March 22 the governmeni’s concern over the 
case of the shooting and requested the Amer- 
ican Embassy to urge the MAAG authorities 
to conduct investigation and trial in a just 
manner at an early date, .The Embassy was 
also requested to order all American military 
personnel not to fire their guns unless in 


case of absolute necessity for self-defense, - 


in order that further cases of unnecessary 
killing may. be prevented and friendly 
co-operation between Americans and Chinese 
preserved. The American Embassy repre 
sentative stated that the U. S, authorities 
also took the case seriously and_ considered 
its occurrence as most unfortunate. He re- 
quested the co-operation of the Chinese 
authorities, in. investigating. the case and 
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promised io take necessary action im dealing 
with the case, 

The American Embassy was requested 
also by Mrs. Liu Ao Teh-hwa, widow of Liu 
Tze-jan, to take necessary steps to have Rey= 
nolds punished in accordance with law. 


On March 26, when it was reported that 
the MAAG authorities were inclined to rec- 
ognize Reynolds’ acti of shooting as proper 
self-defense and therefore not subject to 
legal action, Mr. Shen Chang-huan, acting 
Foreign Minister, called U.S. Ambassador 
Kar! L. Rankin to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and formally reiterated the Govern- 
ment’s concern over the case and requested 
him to direct the MAAG authorities to put 
Reynolds on trial by court-martial.- He 
emphasized the importance of ‘determining 
the right and wrong of the parties concern- 
ed in the case and warned against treating 
the matter lightly. Ambassador Rankin ex: 
pressed his regret over the incident and 
agreed to do his utmost to consult the 
military for a satistactory arrangement, 


On March 28, the director of the departs 
ment concerned of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, in another interview with a repre 
sentative of the American Embassy, inform- 
ed him that, as a result of the preliminary. 
investigation, police had reasons to believe 
that Reynolds’ act of shooting Liu Tze+jan 
to death exceeded the proper: limits of self- 
defense. The Director told him that as soon 
as the entire investigation was completed by 
the Procurator’s Office of the Taipei District 
Court, a completé report of the investigation 
would be made available to the American 
authorities to serve as reference for the pro 
secution of Reynolds. The Embassy tepre- 
sentative was also asked to arrange for the 
MAAG to take Reynolds into custody pend- 
ing trial and was urged to remind the MAAG 
authorities to place themselves in’ the posi- 
tion of polite and prosecutors, instead of 
defensé counsel, in dealing with the case. 
The representative of the American Embassy 
stated that the MAAG authorities, in the 
absence of any evidence of the act not being in 
self-defense, were.constrained under law only 
to, restrict Reynolds’ movements. between 
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his residence and office.. He again requested 
the Chinese authorities to submit as soon as 
possible their report. of investigation, and 
articles of evidence to. enable -American 
- authorities to take further action, 


The report of investigation. by. the Pro- 
curator’s Office of the Taipei District. Court 
mentioned above was sent to the American 
Embassy, by the Ministry of Foreign. Affairs 
on April 12, together with an English transla- 
tion and, article of evidence, In the accom 
panying memorandum, the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs reaffirmed its previous verbal re- 
quest. that. U.S. military, authorities take 
effective steps for the trial of Reynolds in 
a just and expeditious manner. 


The decision of the American’ military 
authorities to. court-martial. Reynolds on a 
charge of voluntary manslaughter. was not 
announced until May 14..The Minisiry of 
Foreign. Affairs was formally informed .by 
the American Embassy on May. 15. that, the 
trial was scheduled to begin on May 20.and 
was requested to send. official observers to 
witness the proceedings. Four such observers 
were dispatched jointly by the Ministry of 
Justice, the Ministry. of Foreign Affairs, and 


the Procurator’s Office of the Taipei District 
Court. 


According to the report of the. official 
observers, during the court«martial, which 
began on the morning of May 20 and’-con- 
tinued on May 21 May various 
witnesses as well as character witnesses‘ for 
the defense were put on the stand and the 
entire court twice proceeded to the ‘scene of 
crime ‘to ascertain. various: factors involved 
in the case, in particular the degree of 
illumination’ of the scene at night, “At 0330 
hours on the fourth day, May 23, when the 
trial was resumed, the ‘Trial Counsel and the 
Defense. Counsel began their: debate. The 
Defense Counsel emphatically contended that 
Reynolds fired the gun in self-defense. The 
Trial Counsel pointed out that whether Liu 


Tze-jan was in the act of peeping could not 


be definitely proved in the absence of any 
witness and that, in twice shooting Liu: Tze- 
jan in, his vital organs without having given 
warning first, Reynolds obviously committed 
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the crime wilfully and should therefore be 
pronounced guilty of voluntary manslaughter 
as charged. After the debate, the Law Of- 
ficer instructed the members of the court on 
the points of law, in accordance with which 
the defendant may. be pronounced guilty or 
not guilty. The.court was adjourned at 1100 
hours and the members of the court retired 
delibcration, At 1300 hours the proceed 

gs were resumed and the Law Officer anno- 
coal the verdict of the members of the court 
which acquitted Reynolds of the charge of 
voluntary manslaughter. Upon the announce- 
ment,, there, was. a burst of applause by 
the American spectators present inthe court. 
Throughout the trial, the manner in which 
the Trial Counsel questioned the defendant 
and handled evidence often left the people 
with the impression of being far from thor 
ough, The applauding demonsiration by the 
American spectators, after the verdict was 
announced, also proved hatd to understand 
for the Chinese people. The  announted ‘re- 
sult of the trial immediately gave rise to 
widespread resentment among people of all 
walks of life. 


II. Outbreak And. Subsiding. of 
the Incident 


(1) Time: May. 24, 1957) 1000. 2400 
hours. 


(2) Location of the Incident: The Amer- 
i¢éan Embassy in Taipei is located at the 
western end of Chung Chéng’ Road “in ‘the 
vicinity of one of the most crowded sections 
of the city, and near Chunghua Road and 
Central’ Market in the’ ‘busy’ West “Gate 
district. It is also near the bus terminal 
where many pedestrians aré usually present. 
The United States Information “Service and 
the Sugar Building where’ some American 
offices are located are also situated in 
business districts southeast of the Embassy. 
(See Appendix A: a sketch showing the areas 
whére the ‘riots took place) 


(3) Gause of the Riots: In the evening 
of March 20, 1957, at about 2340 hours, M/Sgt 
Robert G. . Reynolds of MAAG shot, a_Chi- 
nese citizen, Liu, Tze-jan, twiceand killed 
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him. On May 23, when the United States 
Court-Martial pronounced Reynolds not 
guilty, there was induced a strong resentment 
among the Chinese population and the press 
also expressed dissatisfaction with the verdict. 
In the morning of the 24th at about 1000 
hours, Liu’s widow, Liu Ao Teh-hua, appeared 
outside the gate of the American Embassy to 
stage her protest. At about this time, the all 
clear had just sounded at the end of 
an air raid practice and people were heading 
for the market nearby. A crowd was gradu- 
ally forming and, moved by the sight, becom- 
ing angry in its mood, Under such circum- 
stances, the crowd went beyond the control 
of reason and, led by a few unruly elements, 
committed lawless acts as a blind mob. 


(4) The Riots and Actions Taken by 
Public Security Forces: 


A. Damage Inflicted on the American 


. Embassy 


1: In the morning of May 24 at about 
1000 hours, Liu Tze-jan’s widow, Liu Ao Teh- 
hua, accompanied by Liu’s cousin named 
Feng Yuen-sheng, manager of the Far Eastern 
Travel Service, appeared in front of the Amer- 
ican Embassy to protest. She carried a 
poster on which were written in English the 
words: “The Killer—Reynolds is Innocent? 
Protest against U.S. Court-Martial Unfair 
Unjust Decision.” Underneath were written 
in Chinese the characters: “Killer not guilty? 
I accuse. I protest.” Passers-by watched and 
reporters, both Chinese and foreign, also came. 
At 1020 hours Chief Inspector Hsuan Shan-yu 
of the Taipei Municipal Police took 22 po- 
licemen to the scene and tried to persuade 
the widow to leave; but she refused. By this 
time there were three or four hundred in the 
crowd looking on, beginning to show signs 
of resentment. At 1040 hours, after having 
returned to the Municipal Police Headquar- 
ters and made his report, Hsuan, accompany- 
ing his Chief Liu Kuo-hsien, went back to 
the Embassy with 35 more policemen to rein- 
force the guard. About this time (1040 hours), 
Col. Chang Han-kuang, Chief of the 5th Section 


‘of the Taiwan Provincial Police Administra- 


tion, also arrived to help persuade the mob to 
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break up and the widow to leave, but in vain. 
The crowd shouted insults at the policemen. 
Mr. Karl Ackerman, member of the American 
Embassy, invited the widow to go into the 
Embassy for a talk but was refused by her. 
At 1140 hours, Hung Chin-tseng, reporter of 
the Taiwan Broadcasting Station, brought ‘a 
tape-recording machine to the scene and made 
a record of his on-the-spot interview with 
the widow who sobbed while telling her story. 
The mob became more incensed. (This tape 
record was played back on the spot, but not 
broadcast by the station. Loren Fessler, Amer- 
ican correspondent, arrived earlier, at about 
1030 hours,:also with a recording machine 
which did not make any record because it went 
out of order.) 


2. When the Taipei Garrison Headquar- 
ters learned at 1215 hours that a noisy mob 
had gathered at the gate of the American 
Embassy and that the conditron was becoming 
more serious, it at once directed the 
Taipei Municipal Police to use all their 
power to disperse the mob, cut off the 
approaches to the Embassy and insure the 
Embassy’s safety. But both-the police and 
the military police were ordinarily distribut- 
ed widely as required for the maintenance 
of law and order in all- parts of the city and 
could not be called to one spot all at once. 
Furthermore, an air raid practice was held 
on that day, during which civil and military 
police, having to take part, were more widely 
dispersed than usual, The result was that the 
Taipei Municipal Police and the Taipei Mil- 
itary Police could only dispatch a limited 
number of their men to the scene after re- 
ceiving order for action. Some of the men had 
to guard the Embassy from within its com- 
pound, and the majority stayed outside to 
grapple with the mob. As there was a big 
square in front of the Embassy, it was diffi- 
cult to block with a small force all the ap- 
proaching streets and stop the onrush of 
humanity. 


. 3. By 1330 hours or thereabout, the crowd 
had increased in size to more than two thou- 
sand people. The feelings had*become more 
incensed. It was at this time of confusion 
that someone started throwing stones at the 
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Embassy and the mob roared, Two men 
scaled the front wall and entered the Embassy 
compound, They were, however, soon driven 
out by the policemen on guard inside the 
compound. At this time, the Taipei Gar- 
risom Headquarters issued further orders to 
call out more military police and security 
police and cadets of the Police Academy to 
reinforce the force already on the scene. 


_ 4. At 1420 hours, the number of people in 
front of the American Embassy increased to 
more than six thousand. The reinforcements 
of civil and military police and police cadets 
had not yet arrived. The police force on 
hand remained insufficient to impose effective 
control. Scores of people from the mob scaled 
the wall and broke down the gate. More 


* people rushed in and forced entry into the 


buildings. The police, greatly outnumbered 
and anxious to avoid bloodshed, refrained 
from opening fire. No effective anti-riot weap- 
ons were available and the police did their 
utmost to stop the crowd by bare hands and 
by persuasion, but to no avail. The mob per- 
sisted in rushing into the Embassy buildings, 
breaking doors and window panes‘and upturn- 
ing furniture and filing cabinets. Some per- 
sons went to the length of lowering the Amer- 
ican flag and tearing it to pieces, and took 
a Chinese flag from the Embassy and raised 
1t. 

At about 1500 hours, Lo Kan, Chief of the 
Taiwan Provincial Police Administration, ar- 
rived at the scene and made an unfruitful 
appeal to the mob through a loud-speaker 
and in vain fired warning shots in the air. 
Atthis time, 77 cadets from the Police 
Academy and 40 military police arrived 
and succeeded in chasing the mob out of 
the Embassy building. At about 1520 hours, 
a group of 54 students from the Cheng Kung 
High School paraded past the Embassy but 
did not stop. “At the same time, someoné in 
the crowd shouted the news that Reynolds 
had left Taiwan by air. The mob was now 
incensed to the boiling point. Despite the 
efforts of the civil and military police to stop 
them, the mob again rushed into the Embassy 
building and inflicted further damage to the 
contents. Fourteen automobiles of various 
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sizes were overturned and damaged. At about 
1600 hours, a company each of military police 
and security police arrived in succession and 
proceeded to clear the Embassy of the 
mob. But additional waves rushed in and 
some of the mob forced their way into the 
basement air-raid shelter, where eight mem- 
bers of the Embassy were in hiding. They 
were all escorted out by the police, though 
four of them were injured on their way out 
by the crazed mob. The injured were 6€s- 
corted by the police to the hospitals where 
they received first aid treatment and were 
sent to safety. 


At 1635 hours, General Lia Wei, Com- 
mander of the Military Police, arrived at the 
head of a company of military police. He 
and Provincial Police Chief Lo Kan pleaded 
with the crowd to quiet down and disperse 


through a loudspeaker mounted on a truck 


and used the combined forces of the civil 
and military police to force the crowd to 
disperse. By 1700 hours, the mob inside the 
Embassy compound had been completely clear- 
ed, But the civil and military police still 
had to grapple with the mob outside the 
Embassy. 


At about 1900 hours, Foreign Minister Yeh 
and Ambassador Rankin came to look .over 
the scene at the Embassy. Part of the crowd 
again became excited. Someone.threw.a stone 


‘at Minister Yeh and. hit him, fortunately 


without causing injury. Under the protec- 
tion of the civil and military. police, Minister 
Yeh and Ambassador Rankin left. in safety, 
Later, more units of civil and military police 
and of troops which had been participating.in 
the air-raid exercises in the . city’s, outskirts 
began to arrive.. By 2100. hours, the crowd 
outside the Embassy had all been dispersed, 
Twenty-one men of.the police were. injured 
during the entire period. 


B. Damage Suffered by USIS 


_ Up to 1600 hours on May 24, the situation 
in front of the USIS building opposite the 
City Hall had’ remained quiet and normal. 
A small number of policemen were sent to 
guard the building.” Unexpectedly, at about 
1600 hours, crowds of people began to gather 
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nearby and, by 1700 hours a crowd of some 
five thousand had gathered. Despite all the 
efforts by the police and a platoon of milit- 
ary police which came to reinforce, the mob, 
following the lead of some lawless elemenis, 
pushed forward and a minority of the crowd 
forced their way inio the building <o indulge 
in destruction. They also beat up policemen 
and firemen. At 1835 hours, two companies 


of troops arrived and helped the police clear - 


the building of the mob. Nine policemen 
were injured during the fracas. 


C. Attack on ths Taipei Municipal Police - 


Headquarters 

Around 1800 hours, aft<r the mob. had 
sacked the USIS, som:one in the crowd sud- 
denly shouted that police had arrested some 
people. The mob of s:veral thousands 
turned and rushed to the Municipal 
Police Headquarters nearby and demanded 
releass of those arrested men and handing 
over of the Amcricans (seven) sceking pro- 
tection there. The mob was held back for a 
while and, when the police tried to disperse 
the crowd with fire engines, the mob rushed 
on and attacked the firemen. The mob also 
succecded in sctting fire to the police garage, 
resulting in the burning of four motorcycles 
and the wrecking of five jeeps and fire 
engines. The firemen on the fire engines 
who tried to stop them with spurts of 
water were surrounded and rendered power- 
less by the mob. Meanwhile a large crowd 
rushed to the main building of the Police 
Headquarters and some proceeded to seize 
the arms held by the police. Foreign Affairs 
Police Officer Liu Chih was shot and fell on 
the ground. It was th«n that the polic> was 
compelled to open fire for self-d-fense and 
for the safcty of the Americans seeking asy- 
lum inside and of the arms and ammunitions 
stored in the building. People in the front 
of the crowd pushed forward by those in the 
back found it impossible to retrcat. Conse- 
quently many were injured both among the 
mob and among the police. _— 

Around 1930 hours, the mob forced into 
the downstairs office of the Police Headquar- 
ters. The personnel inside retreated upstairs 
and held the mob at bay. At about 2040 hours 
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three companies of troops arrived and lifted 
the siege. Loud-speakers mounted on trucks 


were used to persuade the crowd, to leave... 


Th: mob was not completely dispersed until 
2300 hours. Thirty-two policemen and ll. ci- 
vilians were injured, among whom an oOffics 
boy of the Weather Bureau named Wu Mai- 
tao, who had set fire to a police car, died of 
his wounds after being admitted to the. Tai- 
wan University Hospital, At 2400 hours, the 
police escorted the seven Americans to their 
own homes. 

D. Narrow Escape of the Sugar Building 
(Housing American Offices) 

Around 1509 hours, a growing crowd appear 
ed nzar the Sugar Building. Som> of the cars 
belonging to the MAAG personnel and parked 


near the building werg wrecked. By 1530 hours, . 


the-crowd incrcased to some two thousand 
people. Fortunately, two companies of mil- 
itary police and a squad of cadets from the 
the Military Police Academy were rushed to 
the place in time, At 1800 hours, they were 
rcinforced by another squad of Military Pol- 
ice cadcts, and all the roads leading to the 
building were blocked, No untoward event 
took place, Sporadic disturbances broke out 
on Po Ai Road and Canton Street but they 
were brought under control by the civil and 
military police dispatched there, 

(5) The Nature of the Incident 

As mentioned before, the incident, was 
touched off by the public resentment over 
the acquittal of Sergeant Reynolds by the 
United States Court-Martial. For the iradi- 
tional Chinzse concept of justice lays. par- 
ticular emphasis on punishment for acis of 
killing, When Liu Tze-jan was killed by two 
shots and the U.S. Court-Martial pronounced 
the killer to be not guilty, the general public 
reacted instinctively in accordance with this 
traditional concept, Even those who were 
versed in law were not satisfied with the ver- 
dict which, they believed, overlooked thz fact 
that Reynolds had obyiously gone beyond the 
the limits of proper self-defense. When, Liu’s 
widow appcared in frent of the Embassy to 
make her. protest, the bystanders sympathetic 
with her became increasingly incensed; and 
let their unreasoned emotion run amok. .Up 
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to the present, aside from the few lawless 
elements who took advantage of the public 
emotion and led the crowd astray on the spot, 
there has been discovered no planned or or- 
ganized effort behind the incident. On the 
contrary, there are many indications that 
the incident was the result of an unpremed- 
itated emotional outburst. 


First, when Liu’s widow and a few of her 
relatives and friends went to protest in front 
of the Am-rican Embassy, the first crowd was 
formed entirely of curious passers-by, When 
the crowd became larger, it attracted more 

* people, especially those living in the neigh- 
borhood,. When the news spread, even people 
living farther out came to watch But when 
they reached the scene, all were affected by 
mob psychology and became a pari of the mob, 
The snowballing of the mob in turn height- 
ened the fselings of the components of the 
mob and finally precipitated the riots. But 
it should be said that without the widespread 
sense of resentment already cxistant among 
the crowd, no such incident could have been 
precipitated. 

Secondly, once the mob psychology ass :rt- 
ed its:if, the indignation and emotion of 
the people against Reynolds’ acquittal devel- 
oped unconsciously into a ‘nationalistic sen- 
timent which, under intsntional or uninten- 
tional agitation, was further turned into a 
mental state of utter unreasonableness. Under 
these circumstances, lawless elements taking 
advantage of the situation would. naturally 
infiltrate and agitate. Emotionally aroused 
as they were at the moment,. it was difficult 
for she crowd to realize that their. emotions 
were being transformed into lawless acts. 


Thirdly, it was fully. three hours anda . 


half from the time when Liu’s widow first 
appeared in front of the American Embassy 
in protest against Reynolds’ acquittal to the 
time when the first stones were hurled at 
the Embassy building. And it was four hours 
and twenty minutes to the time when. the 
crowd started breaking into the Embassy. 
If they were pre-arranged. and organized, the 
riots would not have developed at such a slow 
pace.. Judging from the areas of disturbances, 
it is also hard to consider the riots as planned 
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or organized, as the mob actions were at first 
limited to the Embassy and did not spread 
to the USIS building until after. 1600 hours. 
The fact that all American residences in or 
outside the city were left unmolested should 
also serve as a clear indication that the riots 
were not planned or organized. 


Fourthly, a careful check on the back 
ground of the participants in the riots has 
revealed that among. the eleven’ injured, 
their occupations ‘range from office boys, 
salesclerks, pedicab' drivers, printing shop 
workers, to editors, students, and trades people. 
Their places of birth include Taiwan, Fukien, 
Chekiang, Liaopei, and Kirin, Their age 
ranges from 16 to 4 and* their places’ of 
abode ‘are scattered far and wide. Among 
the suspects arrested, there “are lower-level 
government employees, tailors, workers, 
drivers, farmers, trades people, office boys, 
peddlers, reporters, students, and a few 
unemployed. They come from many prov 
inces of China, and live in all parts of the 
city and their age ranges from 16 to 45. For 
all these people of different occupations, so- 
cial status, age, places of birth and residences 
to organize themselves for the purpose of 
carrying out certain pre-arranged activities 
would be something impossible of achieve- 
ment in a short period of time. 


As to the students, they too were almost 
unanimously dissatisfied with the not-guilty 
verdict in the Reynolds case. But the dem- 
onstration of their feelings was . generally 
confined to voicing: their opinions in speech 
or in writing, To prevent possible disturb. 
ances, both the Mimistry of Education and 
the China Youth Corps took timely steps in 
collaboration with school authorities in advis- 
ing the students on the subject and in chan; 
nelling their feelings. The situation in the 
schools was, therefore, comparatively quiet, 
Fifty-four students of the Chengkung High 
School for Boys left the sehool without awu- 
thorization and staged a silent parade out- 
side the Embassy carrying placards but neither 
shouting slogans nor stopping to join the 
mob. The students of the’ High ‘School “for 
Boys of the Provincial Normal University 
who did not live in Taipei, were, when let 
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off in the afternoon, grouped together and 
escorted by their teachers to the Taipei 
Railway Station where they entrained for 
home. A number of the students who were 
unable to reach the school’in the morning 
because of the air-raid practice, passed by 
the Embassy and stopped to watch. A few 
others passing by the Embassy at noon on 
their way home for lunch also stopped to 
watch the crowd. These students, out of 
curiosity at first and later under the spell of 
the mob psychology, followed the crowd into 
the Embassy and participated in their sense- 
less acts of violence. These students had 
their book satchels with them and wore their 
school identifications and shoulder insignias, 
(All students of senior high school level and 
up. are members of the China Youth Corps 
and wear its insignias on their sleeves.) This 
should serve to prove that the students’ 
participation in the riots was. not. pre- 
arranged or organized. 


III. Measures Taken During and 
Immediately After the Incident 


(1) Measures Taken by the Executive Yuan: 


At about 1350 hours on May 24, the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan received information from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on the worsen- 
ing situation resulting from the mob action 
in front of the American Embassy. The 
Ministry of National Defense was immedi- 
ately directed to order all public security 
agencies to take early effective measures 
against unlawful acts. From then. on, the 
Executive Yuan kept contact with and re- 
ceived the reports from the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, the Ministry on National Defense, 
the Government Information Office and other 
agencies concerned. 

For more efficiently dealing with problems 
continuously arising, representatives of all 
agencies concerned remained in conference 
at the Executive Yuan until early hours of 
next morning. 

At midnight, the President of the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan issued the following state, 
ment: ; 


“In the early part of this afternoon, in 
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the midst of a spontaneous demonstration 
before the American Embassy in Taipei 
against the verdict of acquittal of M/Sgt Rob- 
ert G. Reynolds of the MAAG, certain un- 
lawful elements, taking advantage of the oc- 
casion, succeeded in diverting the purpose 
of the demonstration and incited the crowd 
into committing a series of acts of violence. 
As a resuli, much damage was done to the 
properties of the United States Embassy and 
the United States Information Service, and 
several members of the Embassy staff as well 
as Chinese law enforcement officers were in- 
jured. 

“The government strongly deplores such 
unlawful acts which are inimical to our na- 
tional interest and detrimental to the long 
friendly relations between the United States 
and China. 


“The government has now taken all 
necessary measures to restore law and order 
and will punish the perpetrators of such 
outrages. It reiterates its determination to 
fulfill its responsibility for the protection of 
foreign nationals residing in this country. 


“It is earnestly hoped that all our citizens 
will remain calm and law-abiding, so as not 
to cause distress to our friends and to give 
comfort to the enemy, Any further lawless. 
conduct shall be severely dealt with in ac- 
cordance with law.” 


(2) Measures Taken by the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs 


In view’ of the strong unfavorable reac- 
tion on the part of the general public which 
considered the not-guilty verdict in the Rey- 
nolds case as a miscarriage of justice, For- 
eign Minister Yeh called in Mr. James B. 
Pilcher, Charge d’Affaires of the American 
Embassy, at about 0930 hours in the morning, 
May 24,and informed him of the undesirable 
effect of the court-martial verdict and re 
quested him to consider the possibility of a 
review or retrial of the case. The Charge 
d’Affaires stated that, so far as he knew, 
under American law a criminal case could 
not be appealed or retried once the defendant 
was acquitted, but that he would request in+ 
formation from the U. S. Government whether 
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or not the same principle would apply to 
cases tried by court-martial. (Subsequently 
the American Embassy replied that, in ac- 
cordance with the Fifth Amendment of the 
United States Constitution and Article 44 of 
the United Code of Military Justice, a de- 
fendant in a criminal case, without his own 
consent, could not be tried twice for the 
same offense. Thus, neither appeal nor re- 
trial is permissible.) 

About noon of May: 24, Chang Han- 
kuang, Chief of the 5th Section of the Tai- 
wan Provincial Police Administration, came 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, re- 
porting that the protest staged by Liu Tze- 
jan’s widow in front of the American Embassy 
had already attracted a sizable crowd and 
-.might lead to untoward incidcnts. In reply 
to his enquiry as to the Ministry’s views on 
how to handle the situation, the Ministry’s 
representative told him two things. First, re- 
inforcement of police must be sent for to 
guard the American Embassy and all efforts 
must be made to prevent any one from for- 
cing his way into Embassy premises. Sec- 
ondly, outright force should not be used in 
trying to chase away Liu Tze-jan’s’ widow 
and the crowd ia order not to precipitate 
incidents, but more police should be dispatch- 
ed to guard all the streets leading to the 
Embassy, so that people could be prevented 
from coming near the Embassy to join the 
crowd, 


At about 1230 hours, the Ministry received 
a telephone report from Mr, Pilcher, the Amer- 
ican Charge d’Affaires, on the increasingly 
worsening situation, requesting further police 
reinforcement for effective protection of the 
Embassy. The request was immediately trans- 
mitted to the responsible officers of the Tai- 
wan Provincial Police Administration. At 1400 
hours, the American Charge d’Affaires pre- 
sented himself at the Ministry and reported 
that the mob was then breaking into the Em- 
bassy and destroying its contents, that 17 
members and employees of the Embassy were 
hiding in the basement air-raid shelter and 
that the police at the scene did not seem to 
be taking any effective preventive measures. 
He urgently demanded immediate dispatch- 
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ing of contingents of police and troops large 
enough to prevent any attempt on the lives 
of the American personnel. Minister Yeh 
thereupon contacted by ‘telephone variots 
security agencies, requesting immediate rein- 
forcement of security forces, The American 
Charge d’Affaires remained at the Ministry, 
maintaining contact with American personnel 
by telephone, and left the Ministry at about 
1800 hours to return to his residence on North 
Chung Shan Road under an armed escort 
provided by the Ministry of National De- 
fense. 

At about 1800 hours, the Foreign Ministry 
received a report that Ambassador Rankin had 
arrived at the Sung Shan airport back from 
Hongkong.Minister Yeh contacted him by tel- 
ephone and arranged for General Lai’ Min- 
tang, Assistant Chief of General Staff, to escort 
him to the Ministry. Upon his arrival at the 
Ministry, Ambassador Rankin verbally lodged 
a protest and demanded apologies. and-com- 
pensation for loss<s. Immediately afterwards, 
Minister Yeh accompanied the Ambassador 
on atour of the Embassy premises to inspect 
the actual conditions of destruction, 

The same evening the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs cabled Ambassador Hollington Ky Tong 
at Washington, instructing him. immediately 
to ‘transmit to the US. Government the pro- 
found regret of the Chinese Government over 
the unfortunate incident which was the result 
of public resentment against the acquittal of 
M/Sgt Reynolds. Text of the message, is as 
follows: id 

“The Chinese Government expresses: its 
profound regret for the incident that occurred 
today at the American Embassy in Taipei 
and the resultant damage to the Embassy 
property and injuries sustained by some of 
the Embassy staff. 

“The incident arose out of public dem- 
onstration against the verdict of acquittal 
by US Court-Martial of Sergeant Reynolds 
of MAAG for his shooting to: death of 
Chinese citizen Liu Tze-jan.on March 20, All 
appropriate measures are being taken for the 
protection of American lives and «property 
in Taiwan. A number of arrests were, made 
on the spot. Thorough investigation is: being 
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made with a view to further apprehending 
those directly involvcd. The Chinese Govern- 
ment will also take early steps jointly with 
the US Embassy in Taipsi to ascertain the 
losses and damage caused by the incident,’ 

In the afternoon, May 25, under the in- 
struction of the U.S. Government, Ambassa+ 
dor Rankin confirmed by a formal note his 
verbal protest and demands made the pre- 
vious evening. A formal reply was given by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 2000 hours 
‘in accordance with the decision by the emer- 
gency meeting of the Executive Yuan the+ 
‘same morning, expressing regret and assum- 
. ing full responsibility to compensat: the dam- 
age and losses suffered by. the propertics 
of the U.S. Government and of its personnel. 
The texts of the notes are as follows: 

American Note 

“Confirming my oral statement to you 
last night, I hereby record my formal pro- 
test, with the strongest possible emphasis, at 
yesterday’s events in which the American Em- 
bassy Chancery and the United States Infor- 
mation Service in Taipei were wrecked by 
mobs. The slowness of the police in taking 
appropriate action to’ protect these premises 
and other American property is particularly 
blameworthy. 

“On behalf of my Government I demand 
adequate apologies and full indemnification 
for the losses caused.” 

Chinese Note 

“In reply to your not: of today’s date 
which you handed to my Political Vice 
Minister this hfternoon, I have the honor to 
state that my Government accepts full res- 
ponsibility for the losses caused to the pror 
perties of the United States Government and 
its personnel in Taipei during the unfortu- 
nate incident which took place yesterday. 
As already communicated to the Department 
of State by, Ambassador Tong yesterae?, the 
Ministry is prepared to initiate carly steps 
together with the Embassy as early as possi- 
ble in ascertaining the extent of such losses 
with a view to determining the amount of 
compensation to be made’ by the Chinese 
Government. 

“On behalf of my Government, I wish 
to’ express again my profound sense of regret 
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for the incident for which I am. ander. in- 
structions to t:nder my Governmeni’s sincere 
apologies.” 


“In so communicating to you the above, 
I wish to convey my Government’s earnest 


hope that this regrettable incident will not 


in any way mar the long friendly relations 
that have existed between our two countries.” 


(3) Measures Taken by the Ministry of Na- 
tional. Defense: 


A. Beginning 0730 hours on May 24, the person- 


nel of the Ministry of National Defense 
took, part in the-air-raid practice., Admiral 
G. John Ma, Deputy Minister, received a 
telephone call at about 1350 hours from Mr. 
Huang Shao-ku, Vice President of the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan, to the effect that,* accord- 
ing to a tslephone report from Minister 
Yeh, the protest staged by Liu Tze-jan’s 
widow in front of the American Embas- 
sy has attracted a large crowd which 
was attempting to break into the Embassy 
. premises and that prompt measures should 
be taken to prevent worsening of the situa- 
tion, Thercupon Deputy Minister Ma tele- 
phoned General Li Li-pg of the Peace Pre- 
servation Headquarters and, told him to 
order ail security. agencies to take neces- 
sary preventive measures. After visiting 
the arcas near the Embassy, he reported 
in person to General Peng Meng-chi, 
Chief of General Staff, at about 1435 hours, 
on the actual ‘situation he ‘witnessed. 
General Peng had received a previous 
report from General Liw Wei, Commander 
of Military Police, at 1430 hours, and had 
direct-d General Liu to’ concentrate all 
available military police and place them 
at the disposal of General Huang Cheng 
wu, Taipei Garrison Commander, © for 
assisting in dispersing the mob and restor- 
ing order. General Peng also took the 
following actions: ‘ 


1. General Huang of. the il 
Command was. authorized .to command 
all the police, security forces and military 
police inthe .Garrison aswell as 
the one, division) originally , attached. to 
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the Garrison Command, and to take ef- 
fective measures to disperse the mob and 
to,afford protection to all American res- 
idents and American organizations and 
installations. 


2. All the Headquarters of various 
forces were directed to order all troops 
stationed throughout the island to be on 
the alert and take precautionary measures 
for preventing the incident from extend- 
ing to other areas and for insuring the 
safety of American personnel and organ- 
izations. 


3. The Peace Preservation Headquar- 
ters was orderéd to strengthen security 
measures throughout the island and was 
charged with the responsibility of secur- 
ing information on the mob action. 


B. At,1605 hours, for the purpose of strength- 


ening the effort of the, Taipei Garrison 
Command in securing all important areas, 
orders were given to the field forces sta- 
tioned in the outskirts of Taipei and in 
nearby districts to, proceed to Taipei by 
motor transport, Beginning from 1640 
hours, 50 detachments of 40 men each start 
ed to arrive at the locations of. various 
American military organizations and res- 
idences of American officials to take up 
guard duty. Patrol was conducted in the 
areas where Americans resided in order 
to prevent extension of mob movement. 


CG. At about 1800 hours, by order of the Pres- 


ident of the Executive Yuan, it.was an-- 
nounced that beginning 1900 hours martial 
law; was to be strictly enforced in the 
Taipei area by the Taipei Garrison Com- 
mand and curfew was to. be enforced. 

At the same time (1800 hours) two addi- 
tional. divisions and one battalion of 
armored infantry were ordered to proceed 

to Taiwan to be placed under the Taipei 

Garrison Command, They began to arrive 
from: 2215 hours on. By the dawn.of May 

25, all deployment had been completed. 


D. At 2400 hours,the Taiwan Defense Head- 


quarters was directed to order all troops 
to strengthen the. martial law. enforce- 
ment, to give protection to American res- 
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idents and other aliens, and to designate 
officers for the specific responsibility, 


E. At 2300 hours, General’ Peng Meng~-chi 
called a meeting at the Taipei Garrison 
Headquarters in which General Huang 
of the Taipei Garrison Command, General 
Li of the Peace Preservation Headquar- 
ters, General Liu of Military Police and 
General Lo Kan, Chief of Provincial 
Police, and others took part. Perec 
Peng directed as follows: 


1. All the crowds were to be dispersed 
and law and order in the city restored by 
2400 hours. 


2. The curfew was to be.enforced ber 
tween 0000 hours and 0500 hours every 
night. The public was to be informed of 
the curfew through broadcast, newspaper 
notice and other means. 


3,, Patrol. was. to be effectively 
_ Strengthened to insure the safety of 
foreign residents, 


4. During performance of duty, all 
police, military police, and. troops were 
authofized to use arms for self-defense 
and for suppressing .mobs, in accord- 
ance with Article 3.of the Regulations 
Governing the Use of Arms. by Police 
and. Article 21. of Military Pelies Service 
Regulations,. 


5. The spreading of rumors was to 
be effectively checked. 


F. ‘Law’ and’ order throughout the city “was 
after 2400 


IV Review of the Handling of 
the Incident 


Law and oreer 2 in the Taiwan area has 
been exceedingly good during the past ten 
years. Under the normal conditions, the se 
curity organs have been fairly effective on 
the whole in.making. use of.the forces at 
their disposal to carry out their routine dur 


ties. They were caught unawares by there 


cent incident, Having. been accustomed. to 
peacefulness for so long, the security person: 
nel have become not only. slack in their pre- 


cautions (but have also been deficient im ex: 
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perience and in equipment to deal with mob 
violence. Suddenly faced with the crisis, they 
were not alert enough, They acted slowly 
and the steps they took proved to be inade- 
quate. Asa result, the situation. became more 
serious until it finally deteriorated into, riots 
to the great detriment of our national honor. 
In reviewing the case, it is only natural that 
defects and shortcomings should be carefully 
studied so that corrective measures could be 
adopted. In the meantime, there is also, the 
need for a brief account of the. difficulties 
which’ our law-enforcement personnel exper- 
ienced during the incident and also the ef- 
forts which they made for the protection of 
foreign’ nationals. 


First, on the test to which.the police 
force was subjected. The Taipei, municipal 
police has a complement of 1,321. This includes 
all the policemen and officers in the head- 
quarters, in the various stations, sub-stations 
and depots looking after traffic, criminal in- 
vestigation, communications and other police 
details. The total reserve police force com- 
prises a 74-men contingent whose regular 
duty, according to reports by the ‘organs 
concerned, is also heavy. Of these only 
35’ men can be used as a mobile force in 
time of need. In other words, the Taipei 
city police force even in normal times lacks 
mobility, experience and training ‘to. cope 
with, riots and does not possess mecessary 
anti-riot weapons... It so happened. that 
an air-raid exercise was scheduled for May 
24. The entire police force originally attach- 
ed to the various stations, sub-stations and 
depots received assignments. in . connection 
with the exercise, thereby making it extreme- 
ly difficult to muster them, On the day of 
the incident, the actual strength of the police 
force became more scattered, therefore weak- 
er, than it is usually the case. This was the 
true situation on the day of the incident. 


On the eve of the deplorable incident, 
ie., May 23, following the acquittal of M/Sgt 
Robert G. Reynolds by the U.S. Court-Martial, 
of the charge of voluntary manslaughter, 
the Taiwan Provincial Police Administration 
in view of the general dissatisfaction with 
the verdict and the indignation of the people 
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at large, issued an order to all police in the 
northern part of the island at 1830 hours for 
them to afford special protection tq areas 
where most foreign nationals reside. But no 
other more definite and more thorough pre- 


_ventive measures were taken, There seemed 


to be a general feeling that nothing unto- 
ward could happen to upset law and order in 
a generally stable environment. It is an un- 
deniable fact that both the Taiwan Provinci- 
al police and the Taipei city police were not 
sufficiently vigilant and were negligent in the 
adoption of preventive measures. 


When Liu Tze-jan’s widow appeared be- 
foré the U.S, Embassy to lodge her protest 
against the verdict, it was about 1000 hours 
on the morning of May 24, It was not until 
1330 hours in the afternoon when the crowd 
became agitated and impulsive and began to 
stoné the embassy building. During the long 
period from 1000 hours, ajl the crowd’ did 
was to voice their protest, As yet there was 
no action against law and order, At first, 
the crowd was a small one and most of the 
people in it were curious onlookers. As the 
protc$t continued, it attracted more and more 
people. If the police had employed all pos- 
sible effective means during the three-hour 
period, or if its senior officers had used vari- 
ous methods to persuade Mrs, Liu to leave 
the scene and done their “utmost to urge the 
crowd, then shouting in front of the embassy, 
to disperse, and if at the same time they had 
‘poured all available police reinforcements 
into the area to cordon it off from the adja- 
cent streets and to do their very best reso- 
lutely to maintain law and order, the inci- 


‘dent could have been averted; or to say the 


least, would not have developed from a pro- 
test” into “riots”. According to what Mrs, 
Liu had said to the public, her protest stem- 
med from her “hope to obtain a reasonable 
settlement.” Chang han-kuang, Chief of 
the 5th Section of the Taiwan Provincial 
Police suggested to Mr. Karl D. Ackerman, 
Second Secretary of the U.S. Embassy, at 1100 
hours, that Mrs. Liu be asked in to make 
known her protest. He told Mr, Ackerman 
that Mrs, Liu wanted the Embassy to provide 
her with a firm assurance that, before a 
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reasonable settlement was reached, Sergeant 
Reynolds should not be permitted to leave 
Taiwan. It can be definitely said that Mrs. 
Liu’s motive in lodging her protest in front 
of the Embassy was none other than a hope 
of being able to evoke am appropriate reaction 
from the Embassy and to: win sympathy and 
support from the public in general.. Nothing 
could have been further from her mind than 
to cause an incident, If the police autho- 
rities had stopped all traffic leading to the 
scene and at the same time had reported.the 
matter to the superiors for the latter to talk 
to Mrs.. Lin and to convince her of, the 
possible consequences and ‘to: assure her of 
their help in seeking a settlement, they could 


urs 
itil have done much to prevent the situation from 
wd getting out of hand. Unfortunately, the 


forms of persuasion they employed: were 


| to 

yng ineffective and the steps they took to main- 
did | tain law and order were tardy ‘and feeble. 
was In the end the situation deteriorated. In 
rst, | performing their duties and if and when 
the | necessary, they should “make prompt and 


resolute decisions, for appeasement would 
only lead to calamity. This is the lesson 
which this incident has to teach us. 


i After the crowd had broken into the 
aris | Embassy compound at 1530 hours, the situa- 
‘ave # tion had taken such a serious turn for the 
the | worse, that it could no longer be controlled 
SSY,} by the limited police force on the scene. 
had § Although those in charge sent for more po- 
ents J lice reinforcements in’a firm bid to stop and 
dja- suppress the riots, they found they could not 
eso-f act in strength everywhere at the same time. 
nci-f{ Time was running out fast. The situation 
the} was not brought under control until security 
pro-§ forces, dispatched in a hurry, arrived in the 
Mrs,§ city. Nevertheless, even before’ the arrival 
tem: of the security forces, the police, though great- 
able} ly outnumbered by the crowds: and largely 
f off helpless insofar as the crushing of the .dis- 
rcial} turbance.and the restoration of law and order 
man,{| was concerned, somewhat redeemed them- 
1100] selves by doing their best'to protect the lives 
nake| of foreign nationals,and ‘to rescue those who 
man} were injured. As many as 62,policemen were 
yvide} injured during their performance of duty 
re a) (See Appendix D). Foreign nationals injured 
[EW Jaly 1957, 


numbered ll (See Appendix’ B)..: Eleven: ci+ 
vilians were injured, including’ one person 
who died after being admitted into a 
(See Appendix C). 


If attempts were made to’ arrest those 
resorting to lawless actions and the principal 
ringleaders inciting the’ mob to violerice on 
the spot, a serious clash with the crowd would 
surely have resulted and in such an event 
it would be hard to tell what.else might have 
happened. Yet the lawless elements must not 
be permitted to go unpunished. At the time 
of the incident, a number of CID personnel 
and other security personnel mingled i in the 
crowd. in plain, clothes. While trying. to 
quiet, down. the crowd, they also kept. a sharp 
lookout on the lawless elements. . Thus, the 
police was able to apprehend a number of 
rioters. afterwards, . The way. the police 
handled this particular phase of the incident 
may be said to have been quite appropriate 
on.the whole, 


Secondly, the action of the mnibidaty polled 
Though both the mniilitary: police |and:ithe 
civil police are-responsible for the mainten- 
ance-of law and order, it is’ meédless to say 
that each has its own legally! preseribed fund: 
tions’and that there is a difference in their 
equipment too. Our military: police is! Well 
trained, has a strict discipline, and commands 
the respect of the people, and it) -is; usually 
highly effective in carrying out its duties. 
A: portion: of the military police as placed 
under the command of the Taipei Garrison 
Headquarters to help maintain law and order 
in ‘the area. Normally, its special, guard 
duties. are as numerous: as:ithey are heavy 
and its components are,deployed over wide 
area, .Qni May. 24, military: police that re- 
ceived | ordere to rush to .thé aid/ of. civil 
police, :started moving. in»force: after 
hours,, One company of military police reach= 
ed the U.S. Embassy at,1635 hours, By that time, 
the embassy;shad. already, been: extensively 
damaged by the mob... As soon as they, ars 
rived, they helped ‘the police ;keep the crowd 
under control and, later.on disperse, them, 
At the Sugar Building, military police. can- 
stituted the bulk. of the ‘forces: which,,en- 
forced precautionary measures: for.;the. pro- 
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tection of the American personnél in the 
building. | Nothing serious happened. here. 
In this unfortunate incident, if the military 
police had acted more swiftly in: mustering 
and rushing all available men to help guard 
the U. S, Embassy, the coordination between 
the military police and the civil police would 
have been better than it was on that day. 


Thirdly, the calling-up of the military 
forces. By their duties and their deployment, 
the military forces may be divided into two 
parts, those constituting the garrison forces 
in the Taipei area and the field forces in 
general. There is one division of the former 
in the Taipei area responsible for garrison 
duty and it is under the direct command of 
the Taipei Garrison Commander. As to the 
latter, they are organized and deployed in the 
normal manner, undergoing training and pre- 
paring themselves for combat duty. Ordina- 
rily they are not responsible for the main- 
tenance of local law and order. Thus, the 
duties of the military forces differ from those 
of the police inthat the primary responsibility 
of suppressing mob disturbances falls on the 
police, who, if necessary, are to be assisted by 
the military police. Only if the military 
police and the civil police combined should 
still be inadequate to bring. the situation 
_ under control, may the security authorities 
call ‘on such military forces as are in the area 
to help. For this reason, the Garrison Com- 
mander at first hesitated somewhat on the 
use’of the military forces to suppress disturb- 
ances caused by the civilians. Opportunity 
_ to control the situation promptly was thus 
lost and.there also appeared a lack of co- 
ordination in the deployment of the civil 
and military police. It so happened, however, 
that on May 2 garrison forces’ in Taipei’s 
vicinity were participating in an anti-para- 
chutist exercise as part of the day’s air-raid 
practice. As a result their numerical strength 
was widely scattered. It took time to issue 
orders for them to be concentrated again 
before they could move.: As to the mustering 
of field forces, after having received a tele- 
phoned report from General Liu Wei, Com- 
mander of the Military Police, at 1430 hours, 
General Peng Meng-chih, Chief of the General 
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Staff, ordered the Taipei Defense Commander 
to take effective measures with the military 
police, the civil police and the garrison force 
under his command. At the same time, he kept 
a close watch on the situation. When he was 
convinced that he had to send in some field 
forces to help the Taipei Garrison Commander 
suppress the riots, he issued, the necessary 
orders at 1605 hours. From 1640 hours on< 
ward fifty contingents comprising 40 men 
each, began to arrive in Taipei in close suc- 
cession. They were directly assigned to the 
duty of guarding and patrolling districts 
where American organs are located or where 
American nationals reside. At 1800 hours, 
pursuant to an order of the President of the 
Executive Yuan, it was proclaimed that as from 
1900 hours that evening, the Taipei. Garrison 
Commander would declare martial law in the 
Taipei city area and that curfew would be 
enforced. Also at 1800-hours, it was decided 
to bring in more troops, BY midnight. it was 
quiet again throughout the city. All offi- 
cers and men of the armed forces, who took 
part.in guard duties in the city of Taipei 
after the occurrence of the incident, carried 
out their duties day and night despite the 
hardships involved. Their attitude was 
friendly and their coordination with the 
civil and military police was also highly 
satisfactory. 


In reviewing the actual happenings on 
the day of the incident, it is clear that the 
security authorities failed to take preventive 
measures before it happened. They made 
the wrong moves once the incident began. 
As a result, the situation assumed more seri- 


ous proportions, For this they should na- 
turally be. held responsible. As.to the police 
force who rushed to the injured despite dif- 
ficulties, they should be commended. 


In the light of the experience the police 
force had just had in coping with riots, the 
Taiwan Provincial Government should see to 
it that measures be put into effect with a 
view to bringing about thorough reforms in 
the deployment of the police force, the 
formation of mobile units, the institution of 
training to impart to the police force the 
modern technique and skill in coping. with 
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mob violence, and the replenishment of police 
equipment and arms. As to the re-demarcation 
of the inter-locking responsibilities between 


the Garrison Headquarters and other 
security organs, the allocation of duties, and 
the strengthening of coordination between 
the military police and the civil police, the 
Ministry of National Defense should make 
a careful study and then effect definite 
improvements. 

Taipei today is the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, It is utter- 
ly inconceivable that such a serious distur- 
bance could have persisted ‘here in Taipei 
for half a day, during which the nation’s law 
and discipline were disrupted, social order 
was upset, and our international prestige im- 
paired. This was most regrettable indeed, 
The three security chiefs concerned, namely, 
General Huang Cheng-wu, the Taipei Gar- 
rison Commander; General Liu Wei, Com- 
mander of the Military Police; General Lo 
Kan, the Taiwan Provincial Police Commis- 
sioner; and Colonel Liu Kuo-hsien, the Tai- 
pei Municipal Police Chief, have all been 
relieved of their respective posts for having 
failed to carry out their duties. in a. proper 
manner, 


_V... Disposal of.Persons Arrested in: 
Connection with the Incident ~ 


A total of 111 suspects were arrested in 
connection with the riots and turned over. to 
the-military authorities for questioning and 
trial im. accordance with the provisions of 
Paragraphs 1 and 2, Article,8, of the Martial 
Law. Of. this total number, 70 have been 
released and the remaining 41 haye been in- 
dicted in accordance with law, 


The suspects have been turned over to 
the military authorities for disposal, because 
Taiwan has been declared since 1949 as a 
war aréa where martial: law 
Under Article 8 of the Martial Law, all seri- 
ous offenses which disturb the law and order 
im areas under: martial law are to be dealt 
with in the following manner: “All following 
criminal, offenses, under criminal..code, in 
war areas, where. martial law is.enforced may 
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is enforced, . 


be tried either by the military authorities or 
turned over to civil courts for trial: 


“J. Internal rebellion. 

“2. . reason: 

“3, Disturbance of law _ order, 

“4, Endangering of public safety. 
Forgery of currencies, negotiable in- 
struments, documents, and seals. 

“6, Manslaughter: 

“7. Infringement of personal liberty. 
‘®.. Robbery, theft, and piracy. 

“9. Extortion and kidnapping for: 

“10. Destruction and damage of 


“The foregoing provision shall apply alsd 
to other offenses under special criminal 
laws: 


“All offenses committed in alert areas of 
this article under martial law referred to 
under headings I, 2, 3, 4,8, and 9 in Paragraph 
2 of this article tany be tried either by the 
military authorities or turned over to civil 
courts for trial.” 


Under the above provisions, the military 
authorities and. the civil courts have concur- 
rent. jurisdiction over offenses cited in '/Para~ 
graphs | and 2, Article 8 of-the Martial Law, 
and committed in war areas under martial 
law. Incase of contest. for. jurisdiction, 
however, there is yet no explicit legal pro- 
vision for guidance. It was for the purpose 
of settling such disputes between the military 
and the judiciary that the, Executive Yuan 
began in 1951 to work out a set of measures 
designed for, purpose of pragmatic. demarca- 
tion, These measures are followed only when, 
contest for jurisdiction arises, They are not 
intended to amend the. provisions of Article 
8 of the Martial Law, . 


All. the offenses committed by suspects 
arrested in connection with the "May 24 in« 
cident at Taipei come, under: the provisions’ 
of. Paragraphs 1 and 2 \of. Article 8iof the. . 
Martial Law. Owing to the unprecedented 
nature of the incident.in point of: number 
of participants, the extent.of damage done 
and the. magnitude of, the harm. to:the geod 
name of the. nation, the like of which has 
not been, seen for, many decades, the Execu<, 
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tive Yuan has authorized the military au- 
thorities responsible for the enforcement of 
the martial law to try the entire case. 


The investigation of the entire case has 
now been completed by the Taipei Garrison 
Command... Excepting the 70 persons who 
have been released, owing to insuffici€nt 
evidence, the remaining 41 suspects have been 
indicted and are to be tried, The Government 
assures that no innocent person will be pun- 
ished, nor will any guilty one escapt due 
punishment. . Those’ persons whose unlawful 
conduct has done damage to the nation as a 
whole will: be »punished in order insure 
national security. . Whatever motives they 
might have had.in committing the unlawful 
acts, the results of such acts are punishable 
by law. 


The attached tahie shows the results of 
the investigations conducted by the Taipei 
Garrison Command: (See Appendix E) 


VI. Conclusions 


The above is a factual account of the 
causes of the May 24 incident, the events of 
that day, the measures the Government took 
at the time, and the ‘disposal of suspects: ar- 
rested:in connection with the riots; A few 
conclusions may bs drawn as follows: 


“1. This incident, which has caused great 
damage to our national interest and honor, 
is a painful lesson to both the Government 
and the people. I and my colleagues of the 
Executive Yuan sincerely regret for the lack 
of alertness and preparation and the failure 
to act promptly and resolutely on our part. 
By ‘a decision made at its emergency meeting 
on May 25, the members of the Executive 
Yuan submitted their resignation en masse 
which was, however, rejected ‘by the President. 
We are determined ‘to take the lesson to 
heart and to examine our own shortcomings 
and mistakes. As Taiwan is situated at the 
forefront of the anti-Communist and anti- 
aggression struggle and ‘as,we are confronted 
with a powerful enemy, the Government is 
firmly determined to do everything in its 
power to maintain peace and order ‘and to 
protect the lives and property of the people, 


including foreign -residents..: Anyone found 
to engage further in unlawful “acts \disturb- 
ing law and order under whatever pretext 
shall be severely dealt with 
authorities. 


2. The following passage from ‘the Pres- 
ident’s message to the nation on the May 24 
incident should be taken ‘to heart. by. all 
citizens: 

“At this crucial moment when our na- 
tional interests and honor. are.at stake, I 
earnestly hope that all teachers will tell 
their students and children that: they must 
learn to behave like citizens of a- modern 
nation. Henceforth, thers should be a. spirit 
of respect and friendliness not only toward 
American nationals but toward, all, other 
forsign nationals who reside in our country. 
Only thus can the Republic of China, fulfill 
its duties and at the same time enjoy, . the 
rights and privileges of a, civilized nation, 
This is how we must maintain our national 
standing and promote international coopera: 
tion.and mutual help,” 


In the future, the Government will try 
by every possible means to carry out the 
President’s instructions relating to the educa 
tion of citizens, so that everyone will know 
his duties as the citizen of a modern ‘state, 
learn the virtues of self-restraint and toler- 
ance, appreciate the relationship between 
rights and duties, and have ‘an: adequate 
knowledge of the international community. In 
this way, everyone will have learned a useful 
lesson from this incident ‘and will never -re- 
peat the same mistake in ‘the: future; 

3, ‘The Chinese and American’ peoples 
have traditional friendship for’ each other. 
But they have different habits; customs and 
ideas. In seeking to cultivate better »appre- 
ciation and understanding: of each other's 
point of view, we must be: guided by ‘the 
President’s instructions as contained in his 
message which says: “The proper attitude 


HEN 


to take is one of mutual understanding. We J 
hope our friends will understand: = but it ff 


is for us first to understand them.’ 


The President’s instructions must be ‘car- 
ried out by the competent governmental ‘or- 
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ganizations through schools and channels of 
social education, At the» same time, the 
sponsible authorities’ should consult with 
their American counterparts to. seek together 
appropriate measures for the’ cultivation of 
mutual understanding. 


. 4 As this. incident drose out of the “not 
guilty” verdict handed: down by the U, 
Court-Martial in the trial of Master Sergeant 
Robert G. Reynolds, the arrangement. by 
which the diplomatic’ immunity is enjoyed 
by all members. of the U. $. Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group is now subject to wide 
criticism. It should be pointed out in this 
connection that the diplomatic immunity 
enjoyed by members of MAAG is part of 
the agreement under which China accepts 
U. S. military assistance and that such ar- 
rangements are accepted by other countries 
receiving American military aid. In Japan, 
for instance, in addition to the American 
forces stationed in that country, there is 
also a Military Assistance Advisory Group 
whose members constitute part of the U. S, 
Embassy. Nevertheless, the Ministry of 
Foreign. Affairs, should. be called upon to 
make a further study as to whether the grant- 
ing of diplomatic immunity to MAAG per- 
sonnel could in some way be limited and re- 
medial measures worked out. The number 
of U. S. military personnel stationed in Tai- 
wan who are not members of MAAG is small 
at present. But the Government is discussing 
with the United States, through diplomatic 
channels, the matter of the status of sach 
U. S. military personnel ‘now in Taiwan or 
to come here in the future.’ The Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs should arrange with the 
United States for the.early conclusion of am 


agreement in this connection, so that the 
status of g\merican rmilitary personnel 
tioned in ‘Tatwan; may, in principley be the 
same as that of U. S: military personnel sta- 
tioned in the NATO countries and in Japan, 

5, Our only enemy today is. ther puppet 
Communist regime which is being faced. with 
serious, internal contradictions and economic. 
crisis. ..As.the President has, pointed, out in 
his recent message, “The only hope of the 
Chinese Communists. to save themselves is 
to open a new battlefield for psychological 
warfare right here in.the center of our for- 
tress by, instigating mob violence.” The May. 
74 incident, as we have. said above,. was an 
entirely. unorganized unplanned mob 
action and no other complicating. factors 
were involved. Though the.anti-subversion 
work in Taiwan has been carried out quite 
thoroughly, we cannot be entirely sure 
that some Communist agents may not still 
be. lurking in .our midst;. engaged in in- 
trigues and conspiracy. Among the suspects 
arrested in connection with the May” 24 in- 
cident, at least five have been discovered 
having a record of Communist cénnections 
in the past, Though no evidencé® has’ yet 
been found to show that the unlawful ‘acts 
of these five suspects in the May 2 ificident 
were Communist-inspired, both the Govern: 
ment and the people must be on, the. alert 
lest they be caught by Communist intrigues 
unawares, especially, in view of the all-per- 
vasiveness of the Communist conspiracy, 

It is with a heavy heart that I have un< 
dertaken to make this report to the Legisla- 
tive Yuan and to the nation at large. I 
should like you to know how much I regret 
over the unfortunate incident, . : 


'” Editor’s Note—Owing to lack of space, the appendices mentioned in the foregoing report will not be printed 


by the Review. 
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May 17 A group of Thai journalists who 
visited Taiwan in April, 1957, said in'an in- 
terview with thé Thai English language news- 
paper Bangkok Tribune that (1) the general 
économic situation in Taiwan was amazing 
and every farmer had land to cultivate as a 
result of the land. reform program, (2) the 
latest election in Taiwan of city and hsien 
officials which they witnessed was completely 
democratic, (3) recapture of the Chinese 
mainland was the ultimate objective of the 
Republic of China, (4) morale of ‘the armed 
forces on Taiwan was very high and training 
efficient, (5) Kinmen ‘was very strongly for- 
tified, and (6) refugees from the mainland 
said everything was done to promote their 
welfare in sharp contrast to their life'on the 
mainland where they were treated as slaves. 


The Washington State Annual Interna- 
tional.Trade. Eair opened. in, Seattle with 
Ambassador Hollington K. Tong acting as 
~ official representative of the,15 nations ,tak- 
ing. part in it. Visitors crowded at the Chi- 
nese, booths to admire handicraft products 
produced in Taiwan, 


18 President Chiang Kai-shek termed as 
impossible any idea of compromise between 
the Chinese Government and the puppet 
Peiping regime. The recurrent peace rumors, 
he: said in an interview with four; Latin 
Américan visitors, were spread by. the Chi- 
nese Gommunists to appease the people on 
the: mainland and prevent popular uprisings. 


A one-day ‘conference on Sino-American 
cultural relations. jointly sponsored: by thes 
China Institute, China Club of Seattle and 
the Far Eastern Department of Washington 
University was held at Washington Univer- 
sity in Seattle. Ambassador Tong speaking 
‘at the conference stressed the importance of 
traditional Chinese virtues which have ex- 
erted compelling influence in shaping the 
conduct of young people in China. These 
virtues, he said, he felt certain would outlast 
Communism. While Free China stood, he 
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added, millions of submerged people .on the 
mainland may take comfort in the knowledge 
that the best of old. China was being kept 
alive by the brave and unconquered men 
and women outside of the Iron Curtain. 


The Mayor of Tacoma, Washington, 
presented a key of his city to Ambassador 
Tong and expressed the hope that the key 
may unlock the door to Freedom so that the 
Chinese people now under Communist rule 
would regain their freedom in the near 
future. Accepting the key Dr. Tong express- 
ed the belief that this key would undoube- 
edly symbolize an early liberation of the 
Chinese people on the mainland. The Ch 
nese people may have lost the treasure, he 
said, but they still hold the key to the 
treasure. 


20 The latest issue of the leading West Ger- 
man pictorial weekly “Bunte Illustrierte” car- 
ried twelve pages of pictures and text on 
Taiwan by Peter Schmid under the title 
“Paradise in Armor.” The text describes 
Taiwan as the Free World’s Far Eastern, 
strong point which at the same time is am, 
earthly paradise, for its inhabitants because 
of its climate, agriculture and general way, 
of life. The pictures show life on Taiwan, 
government buldings, scenic views and di- 
agrams and maps demonstrating the island’s 
importance to the free world. 


The 13th convention of representatives 
of Kuomintang headquarters, in. the United 
States opened in San Francisco. Cheng. Yin- 
fun, Chairman of the Overseas Affairs Com- 
mission, flew to the U. S, to-attend the con 


vention. 
21 “There is no place nor room for Commu~ 


‘nism to survive on Taiwan,” said Mr. Antonio 


A. Abigbuag, Vice-President of the Federation 
of Free Farmers of the Philippines, in a radio 
report on his month-long inspection of Tai- 
wan’s land reform program. “I have seen 
with my own eyes the successful implement- 
ation of the land reform ‘program here. 


- Words are not enough to portray the mani- 


fold charm of its beauty—the beauty of the 
image of peace, economic prosperity and 
contentment,” he said. 
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23 After three days of ‘trial, the American 
military court acquitted M/Sgt. Robert G, 
Reynolds of voluntary manslaughter in the 
ease of his shooting of Liu Tze-jan, a Chi- 
nese citizen, to death on March 20,1957. The 
spokesman of the Ministry of Justice, said 
that judging from the way the case was pro- 
secuted, it was quite evident that the trial 
could hardly be deemed as impartial. 


24 Out of resentment against Reynolds’ ac+ 
quittal and sympathy for Liu Tze-jan’s widow 
and child, crowds of Chinese people, broke 
into the American Embassy.and the USIS 
building, causing heavy damage to Embassy 
and USIS property. and indusing several 
Americans. 


Acting on the Government’s instructions, 
Ambassador Hollington K. Tong called: at 
the U. S. State Department and delivered a 
note expressing the government’s “profoun- 
dest regrets” over the incident. and pledged 
compensation for the losses incurred. 


23 Premier O. K. Yui issued ‘a statement ex- 
pressing tbe government’s strong dissatisfac- 
tion with the violence perpetrated by the 
mob which, he said, “was inimical to our’na- 
tional interest .and. detrimental to the long 
friendly relations between the United States 
and China.” He urged all citizens to remain 
calm and law-abiding so as “not to cause 
distress to our friends and to give comfort 
to the enemy.” He ‘warned in conclusion 
that any further lawless conduct shall be 
severely dealt with in accordance with law. 


28 Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh de- 
elared at a press conference that the May 24 
riot was not an “expression of any general 


anti-American sentiment” in Taiwan but a. 


spontaneous protestation against what was 
widely felt as a miscarriage of justice in the 
verdict of acquittal announced by the U, S. 
Court-Martial on M/Sgt. Robert G. Rey- 
nolds, 


Captain Alfred D. Kilmartin, American 
naval attache, was decorated by the Govern- 
ment with the Order of Cloud and Baminer 
im recognition of his meritorious service and 
contribution toward Sino-American military 
cooperation in the course of his tour of duty 
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in Taiwan since September 1955. 

‘The Republic of China ‘and the Kingdom 
of Morocto signed aione-year trade ‘agree- 
ment of US$4,000,000 each way at Rabat, 
capital of Morocco. 

29 Geoffrey de Freitas, 
Member of Parliament, left for Hongkong 


British Laborite 


after a one-week stay in Free. China. He 
said on his departure he was much pleased 
with this trip and that before he came, he 
did not expect to see such economic pro- 
gress and achievements in Free China, © 


30. The Government announced the establish- 
ment of an Embassy 1 in Saudi Arabia. 


June 1 President, Chiang, Kai-shek; issued a 
message to the mation in which he’ pointed 
out the seriousness of the May 24,incident. 
Although; he said, hescould well understaad 
the indignation of the people. against. :-Rey- 
nolds’ acquittal, “no citizen of a modern 
and civilized nation should have sacked the 
embassy. of a forcign power and.torn the 
flag representing that. power.” The President 
urged the people to take the painful lesson 
to ‘heart and called on all parents and 
teachers to pay special attention to “inculc- 
ating in the minds of the young knowledge 
of world affairs and contepts of modern 
citizenship, for he said, “modern nations are 
made of modern knowledge and an enlight- 
enéd citizenry is the foundation of a nation.” 


2 Huang Chi-jui, newly elected .mayor of 
Taipei, four other mayors, 16 magistrates and 
66 newly elected members of the Taiwan 
Provisional Assembly. were sworn into office, 


4 In a pre-departure statement issued after 
a 2-week» visit im Taiwan, J. Maynes, 
leader of the visiting Australian labor mis- 
sion, said that all mémbefs of the mission 
have been more than impressed by every- 
thing they had seqn and heard in: their fact- 
. finding tour. the course ofthe tour,” 
the statement saidy “we have ‘travelled not 
only on the’main roads but also on the ‘back 
roads’ and the ‘back streets.’ The people are 
well fed and their dress is equal to Austra- 
liau standards. The Republic of China has 
achieved* much. under its leader President 
Chiang» There is a firm tesolve at, all levels 
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cast to the Chinese mainland on: June 3, 
Maynes said that the people in Free China 
were enjoying religious freedom, freedom of 
speech and freedom of press. He said he 
found no slave labor camp or compulsory 
farmers’ organizations in Free China in direct 
contrast to the oppressive measures on the 
Communist-held mainland. The welfare work 
for the workers in Free China, he continued, 
is not only comparable to, but in some ways 
eveh superior to that enjoyed by workers in 
Australia, he. declared. 

Japanese Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi 
said in a farewell statement after a two-day 
visit in Free China that he was deeply °im- 
pressed by the fortitude and determined will 
with which. the Chinese people, : united. as 
one, are carrying on the task of national re- 
construction and defense of freedom. 

§ The Government announced it would con- 
tinue to carry out its port closure order 
despite Britain’s abolition of the trade ‘em- 
bargo against the puppet Peiping regime. 

7 Attacking the British policy of relaxing 
the embargo on trade with the Chinese Com- 
munist regime at a meeting jointly organiz- 
ed by the Sino-British Cultural Association 
and the Friends of Free China Association, 
George Dallas, Chairman of the FFCA, said 
that at a time when. Peiping was facing 
economic difficulties, trade with Communist 
China even in consumer: goods would put 
the Red regime on its feet again. Western 


tools, tractors, and lorries would help Com- 
munist China develop her economic resources 
and thereby strengthen her military potential. 
Sir Alwyne Ogden, President of the» Sino- 
British: Qultural Association, said he believed 
any Hungarian type explosion in Communist 
China would help the Nationalist chance of 
getting back to the mainland. It is ineévit- 
able that at some not very distant future, the 
Chinese. people will discard the unnatural 
and» sterile doctrines of Communism and 
again be governed by men of the type who 
now administer Formosa; he declared. Brian 
Crozier, correspondent of the Economist, ob- 
served that Free China’s progress was.ja. “suc- 
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to do even better in the future.” .In a broad- 


supply of engineering equipment, machine — 


cess story of a quite remarkable character 
The standard of living on Formosa: is higher 
than in any other country in the Far East 
It is a tribute to the American aid and Chis ™@ 
nese capability.” 

Jose Villanueva, new Minister of the 
Dominican Republic, presented his creden 
tials to President Chiang Kai-shek. 


11 In a joint letter to the editor of the¥ 
London Daily. Telegraph, members of the first 
British group who visited Taiwan in March 
1957 made an appeal for the maintenance] 
and extension of British relations with Free} 
China by praising in glowing terms ‘every-] 
thing they had seen and heard during their . 
visit in Taiwan. 

The advance party of four leaders of] 
the 22-man Ryukyuan economic mission ar- 
rived in Taiwan for talks with Chinese .of+§ 
ficials on trade expansion between: Taiwan 
and the Ryukyus and the opening of a direct J 
Taiwan-Ryukyu shipping ‘line. 

The full text of. President 

shek’s June 1 radio speech on the May. 24 
incident in Taipei was, inserted in the Amer 
ican Congressional record, 
12 The New York Herald Tribune published ' 
the first of a series of twelve installments 
of a summary of President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
book “Soviet Russia in 'China~A Summing- 
up ‘at 70.” The paper expressed the belief 
that President Chiang’s analysis of the past 
mistakes and his ideas for effective anti« 
Communist strategy deserve careful reading. 
“This is the history, backward and forward, 
and all.can profitfrom,.the words of the@ 
man on Formosa,” it said. 

The “Buok of the Month Club”. recom- 

mended President Chiang’s book as “impor 
tant reading for all: Americans.” “It wil® 
give a much different picture of President 
Chiang and of recent Chinese history 
from the one ordinarily given,” the. Clubg 
14 Premier O. K. Yui made a lengthy report 
to the Legislative Yuan on the circumstances 
leading to the May 24 incident: and actions 
taken by the Governmentiin connection with 
it. 
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